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Personal Liberty. By Epwarp ATKINSON and EpwarD 
T. CaBor. 
sions of the courts concerning the right to regulate 
hours and modes of labor and methods of payment. 


An exhaustive research into the deci- 


The Story of a Strange Land. (lllustrated.) By 
President Davip STARR Jorpon. A delightful ac- 
count of how the hot-springs and lava-cliffs of the 
Yellowstone Park were formed, and what the finny 
inhabitants of its lakes and streams have experienced. 

Urban Population. Facts 

and figures about the increase of the slum popula- 

tion in cities. 


By CarRoLL D, WRIGHT. 


Musical Instruments.—The Piano-forte. Ameri- 
can Industries. XII. (lllustrated.) By Danier 
SPILLANE. Describes the development of the piano, 


tion in the piano manufacture. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


STILTS AND STILT-WALKING (illustrated) ; ELEcTRI- 


CITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE; NATIONALIZATION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; Is MAN THE ONLY REASORN- 


NASTICS; NEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE LANGUAGE OF 
ANIMALS; RECENT OcEANIC CAUSEWAYS; THE UNIVERSE 


OF STARS; SKETCH OF WEBER (with portrait). 





50 cents a number. $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


NOW READY: 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF McMASTER'S HISTORY. 


UNITED STATES. 

From the Revolution to the Civil War. By Jonny Bach McMaster 
To be completed in five volumes. Vols. I, I, and HI now ready 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50 each. 

‘It is nota story of the Revolution, nor a dissertation on the science of 
government, but a history of the rank and file {settled in the country from the 
days of their independence to the civil war It is even a more satisfactory 
work than Green's celebrated * History of the English People.’ as it is more ex 
haustive, not having so large a field to cover.”"——N. Y¥. Jowrnal of Commerce 

**In choosing a title for his work, Prof. McMaster forecast its essential na 
ture. He has written a history of the people and for the people. There is no 
hint of any pet scheme, theory, or deduction; no magnifying of political ot 
social figures in disparagement of others."’—N. Y. World 

‘*One of the most notable books with which the year opens The au 
thor's plan was to write a history of the pean treating indeed of the same events 
as have other historians, but approaching them from a different standpoint. This 
plan, so admirably carried out in the first two volumes, is executed with even in- 
creased faithfulness in the volume which has just appeared. ''— Boston Traveller 


By JonN TYNDALL, F.R.S., author of *‘ Fragments of Science," 
as a Mode of Motion,"’ I2mo, OO pages. Cloth, @2.00, 
Among the subjects treated in this volume are ‘‘The Sabbath,"’ 

‘* Life in the Alps,’’ *‘ The Rainbow and Its Congeners,’’ ‘‘ Common 

Water,’’ and ‘* Atoms, Molecules, and Ether-Waves.’' In addition to 

the popular treatment of scientific themes, the author devotes several 

chapters to biographical sketches of the utmost interest. including studies 
of Count Rumford and Thomas Young, and chapters on ‘* Louis Pasteur: 

His Life and Labors,’’ and *‘ Personal Recollections of Thomas Cariyle."’ 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND ART. 
A Series of Seventeen Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, by Prof. Joun Fiske, Rev. J. W. Cnapwics, 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Prof. E. D. Copr, and others. 466 pages. 
With 3 Portraits. Cloth, $2.00. 
These popular essays, by some of the ablest exponents of the doctrine 


‘* Heat 


etc. 


12mo. 


of evolution in this country, will be read with pleasure and profit by all 
é : ; _ | lovers of good literature and suggestive thought. 
and shows how this country has reached its high posi- | 
} illustrations; some of those appearing in the present volume are dis- 


The principle of evo- 
lution, being universal, admits of a great diversity of applications and 


tinctively fresh and new 


‘*The addresses include some of the most important presentations and 
epitomes ——_ in America. They are all upon important subjects, are pre- 
pared with great care, and are delivered, for the most part, by highly eminent 
authorities. *"— Pudlic Opinion 


THE HORSE: 

A study in Natural History. By Wriiiam H. Flower, C. B., Director 
in the British Natural History Museum. Thesecond volume in the 
MODERN SCIENCE Serrss, edited by Sir Jonn Luspock. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

The first volume in this series was ‘‘ The Cause of an Ice Age,’’ by 


| Sir Ropert Baty, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Others to fol- 
| low are: ‘‘The Oak: A Study in Botany,’’ by I 
ER? AN EXPERIMENT IN Epucartion, II ; Homety Gyn- | 
| F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
| meet the needs of the educated layman. 


i. MARSHALL WakRpD, 
‘‘The Laws and Properties of Matter,?’ by R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
The series is designed to 
Each book will be complete in 
itself, and, while thoroughly scientific in treatment, its subject will, as 


F.R.S.; 


| far as possible, be presented in language divested of needless technicali- 
| ties. 


llustrations will be given wherever needed by the text. 


LOVE OR MONEY. 

By KaTraRine Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), author of ‘‘A Western Wild- 
flower," ‘‘In London Town,” ete. No. 86, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

‘** Beyond question a well-written and able novel.’'—London Academy 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the 


2 D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Schools. 


ARE, Wilmt n, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’ S BNCEISH, 
for i, are stale rename September 22, 1801, 


4, New Orleans, 24 
RS F. FD. BLAKE “4ND M1 MRS. Z. 
Polk Chapman’s French and Soplish, Bo Doerdine 
and Day beg ay 8 rls reopens 1, 
dents prepared for College. Ample LT for 3 
door exercise. 


12, eat 








OHN” Ss COLLEGE —103d Session 
Eight D. ments. Build- 


m. ag RA 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDOLPH S SCHOOL TLO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the ci 
Sept. 17, with a very able axe Toad of teachers. 
prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8. N. ee 
Armstrong. 





re, 122-124 West Franklin 8 
HE "EDGE WORTH SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Mrs, H. P, LEFeEBvRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 





MassacHvus! Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘HAUNCY Al LL SCHOOL (Ogth Year) 
For Dove and Girls.—Preparat ay a the Mass. In- 
stitute of Techno'ogy isa specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The eles of the school 
building. on Copley racer. is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institu 
Preparation also for ' Soiteze (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





Massacuusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
Address the Dean. 
H. Bennett, LL.D. 


EDMUND 
Massacuvus' TTs, Cambridge, —- Street. 
OME FOR BOYS DR ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
it for coll or educate privately. Bn. ang tuition, 
with best of care ae oy respects. Charming location. 
with fine tennis-co F. E, ApBot, Ph.D, 


SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WIE ‘CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
(Private—for Girls). 











MassacHvusEtts, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for colleze, scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with ®. mental and physical training. Build- 
ines new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAmMEs S. GARLAND, Master. 


Mass acuus&trs, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Ly iad Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year, H. B. 
LeARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 


—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Kwapp, 8. B. (M.I.T.), Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 


and ee ge oy for Boys. Second term 
ns January 1 An eligible time tor new pu 
to begin. For all particulars addres: 


WILLIAM EvERerr, Ph.D. 





Massacnuretrs, Worceste’ 
RS THROOPS SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladiet and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or — ‘al Courses. Homecare. Two vacancies. 





oHN™ W. Dz DAL ZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


Outro, © 
e LEGE FOR. ‘WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses'the best faciti- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion = given. President CHARLEs F. THWING. 


NNSYLVANIA, Bryn Ma 
R YN MAWR COLLE GE, zo MILES 
from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stati the graduate and under-graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
—_— 











NNSYLVANIA, North W. 
ORT TH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates. either sex, 
enter Freshman best ashoges, Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. BRuNNER, P.O. Box 41 


Pr NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French. | ee Geman , Boanding School 
for young ladirs reo 
Students pre 
outdoor exercise, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pire St. 


TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day ~chool for Young Ladies wil! reopen Sept.28. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 

First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cate- 
logue to Mosss Tave Brows, M.A., Boston, Mass, 





for ogee sgh pe grounds for 











Schools. 


Swr ND, Lausanne. 
EV. CHARLES BIELER, HEAD.- 
Master o* the Co lé a Galliard, and "Madame Bie- 

ler, née Merle D'Aubigné, receive into their house a 
Mmited number of puplis who follow the classes of 
the College. The Master's residence forms a 
part of the har bui'dings, which stand on high 
und in one of the heaithie-t localities of Lausanne. 
large playground and a gymnasium are attached to 
the house. The boys are expected to talk nothing bit 


nch. 

The studies, heaith, and behavior of tte boys are 

individually cared for, and the constant aim is to train 
the fear and ove wh aie 

School fees £8 to £15, a aclu Board £ 
aay annum (summer holidays oa oeimelt had to be saia 

advance at the beginning of each 

For further information address M. me MARLES BIELER, 
Place een. Lausanne, 

Rer y_ be made to Richard Wood, 1620 Lo 
cust Street. 1 Philadelphia, 


FRANcE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS. VAN PELT’S AMERICAN 
Pension.—These whe gpa» are spacious, face 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and being in a corner 
house, all the rooms are sunn The proximity of the 
Sorbonne, where are given ree lectures the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is the Clas- 
sic National Theatre. and two of the best art schools, 
makes this locality especially desirable for students. 
Van Pelt has secured the services of a refin 
#1 thororgh French and music teacher) who will 
her in making French the sangeene of the family 
and will also sccompany ladies to t lectures and as- 
sist them in taking notes. Those who do not wish to 
speak French will havea separate table, 
For references and circular address 
Mrs. FE. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 


Grrmany, Berlin, 50 Konigin Augusta Str, 
UNG LADIES’ SCHOOL.—THO- 
rough Santecetion fu German, French, Music. 
Belles-Lettres. History, and the usual branches of 
education. Ref-rs by permission to Hon. 
Phel U.S. Minister to Germany, Mrs, Murat “Hal- 
stea ‘Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Wm. D. Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Fri. HELENE REINBRECHT. 











Teachers, ete. 


ARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


C*. 





School Agenctes. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill., recommends 
Professors, $ ecial ists, and Teachers for all depart- 
mentsof instruction. Nocharge to colleges and schools. 
Best service guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
Address C.J. ERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ml. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Sa. etc., to Colleges, Schoo!s, and Fami- 


lies. Apply 
Mrs. W. J, YOUNG- FULTON, 
23 Union square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass,, 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 1201 South 
8 ring Street, Los Angeles, — 100-page 
anual free. RETT O. FISK & 








Agency 
Co. 





WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions ond those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou!d address 
C. B. RueGuEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 287 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors. governesses, teacher:, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and caneetes MIRIAM Pigg 

5th Av.. cor. 20th st.,N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN S TEA CHER Ss’ 
Agency. Oldest and out? known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4tn S8t., N. Y. 


UROPEAN SUMMER “AND WIN- 

ter Denert, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1.900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car Landsee, 
Proprietor. e, airy, sunny rooms, weil furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’ héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons, Unusual advantages for securing teachers 
of the languages, history. science, art, music, etc., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
skilled nurses it desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on app! cation. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will con- 
tinue to receive into her family in Dresden, German: 
@ limited number of young ladies desiring to stu y 
~~. 




















Smith Maret —_ her party during the eum- 
mer months and hol!d 
Information concerning expenses furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy geserences given and re- 
qu . ress Mrs. BENJ. FULLER SMITH. 
Care Messrs. Thode & Co., Bankers, Dresden. 


OTEL AURORA, RIVA DEGII 

Sehiavoni, Venice, long and Fg ora | known by 
Americans, has been en arged and refitt It offers 
well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, and at 
all seasons a position unequalled, excellent table. and 
ae ee Terms are moderate, and include 
servants’ 
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NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY 
OF 


Prof. Richard T. Ely’s Works. 


Problems of To-Day. 
A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxa- 
tions, and Monopolies. 12mo, $1.50. 


** No man in this country speaks with the same 
authority, or deserves more earnest aitention.”’ 


The Labor Movement in Ame- 
RICA. (Revised, with much new and 
valuable material added.) 12mo, $1.50. 


** No one who wishes to understand the problems 
of labor and capital can afford to be w ithout Pro- 
fessor Ely’s work. *’—Rochester Chronicle. 


Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 12mo, $1.75. 


A work of immense research, and presents in a 
masterly manner the whole complex subject of tax- 
ation as wellas the inconsistencies which prevail in 

arts of this country. The volume is made especial- 

y valuable by numerous and carefully compiled 
tables, showing the various methods of levying taxes 
and the comparative results in every State of the 
Union, and will appeal especially to tax-payers, law- 
yers, legislators, and all engaged in public affairs, 


Social Aspects of Christianity 


12mo, 90 cents. 


Professor Ely has no respect for shams; he shows 
what Christian socialism is, and how wide the gulf 
is between the professed Christianity of many 
churches and the Christianity of the Gospel. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Devoted to Secondary and Higher Education. Edited 

by Kay GRE — LULING 
CosTEN is. rebruary, 1802, 

THE yee Ri OF THe AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNiVERSITIES. Andrew v. White, ex- President 
of Cornell niversity. 

TALKS ON TEACHING LATIN, 1, Wil.iam C. Collar, 
Head Ma-ter of Roxoury Lat ti Schooi. 

ENGLIsi iN SECONVARY sCHVO.S Francis B. 
eo Professor of Englisao ‘in Haverford 
Colleg--. 

ELE MENTARY INSTRUCTION IN GREEK, I. Thomas 
D. ymour, rofessoro/ Greek in Yale University. 

ENGLI re 4\D’ AMERICAN SC i1OOLBUOYS. Wiliam 
Ww. eoodwin, Professor of Greek in Harvard Lni 
versity. 

EDITO«IAL: A Debt Acknowledged.—Changes De- 
sired in New tnula d.—The University Extension 
pg men —.anh Admission Requirement in .atu 
ral Scien 

NEWS FRON ®AB ROAD: Pelgium. Past and Present. 

Engl.nd. A Teaching University for London.— 
France, e. The Budget of Fubvlic instruction.— 
in ns. 

HOME NEWS: College Attendance, 1890-1891. —Pro- 
posed Changes in Elementary Courses.—An Iin- 
leresting Movement in Onio. 

REVIEWS: Aecféixdv ‘Aravtwy trav ‘Pnuatwy ths ‘Ar’ 

tixns Heoypadixns Acadextov, vrd Tewpyiouv A, Zy«idov 





Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geomet:y.—Hamilton’s | 


Modalist.—Collar 8 Gate 'o Cassar. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
ype price (40 Numbers), $1.50. 


ers 


GiNN vy COMPANY, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


RHETORIC. _—_- 


Professor—** William, you may expla'’n the dif- 
ference between ° Mr, Mills is resigned’ and * Mr. 
Mills has resigned.’”’ 

Student—** a #5,000 salary.” 


WELSH’S COMPLETE RHETORIC 


is a practical, common-sense text-book for high 
schools, academies, and preparatory classes. Intro- 
ductory price, $1.12. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
OUTLINES of RHETORIC. |; 


By Prof. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester University. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


Single \um- 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO.. 


Booksellers and Importers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


: NOW READY: 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii +923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 

” NEARLY READY: 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. English- 


German. Two stout volumes. Full sheep, $11.00, 
half morocco, $12.00. 


NOW COMPLETE: 
STIELER’S Great Atlas of Modern Geog- 


raphy. 95 colored Plates, engraved on “eo 
with Index of 200,000 Geographic ‘al Names. Half 
Russia, bound, $23.50; extra binding, $25.00. The 
same without the Index, half leather, $20.50 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
No. 828 Broadway, New York, 
has the best facilities of getting and supplying 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


the quickest way and at lowest one oa 
Before ordering your Perioc 
please send for prices to 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
828 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Street. 
READY FEBRUARY 15. 


FOUR 


Private Libraries 


NEW YORK. 
By HENRI PENE DU BOIS. 


One Volume, 12mo, with Illustrations, $2.50 





DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, | 


349 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 


9 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, | 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 


tis to any address, on applic ation. 


PRINTS. ELIZABETHAN LITERA- | 


TURE. BOOKS. 


Brentano’s will send to any address upon request a 
Jescriptive catalogue of rare and ~urtous book« += ‘lad- 
ing ac ection ul prints, play-bilis, and clippings re 
lating to VauxhailGardeus works on Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan literature, etc., forming part of thelr re 
cent purchases from some notable librartes. 
BRENTANO'’S, 5 Unton Square, New York. — 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2vth Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 


Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, leubner's 
Greek and Latin Ciassic:. Catalogues of stock maied on 
demand. A larze assortment al «ayson hand, and new 
books areceives: from Paris and L. elpaig as s00n as issued. 


BEST BARGAINS IN RARE 


BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, AND PORTRAITS, 
Send stamp for separate lists 
ycking up Scarce Books a specialty 
Address 


AMERICAN Press C\ 


AUTOGRAPH i LETTERS. 
Seni for my Price s 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 3a Street, New York Cit Y. 


Carbolate of 7 ar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured athome. New pamphiet and full partiou- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











icals for next year 


Atlantic 


now ready, contains 


The Pageant at Rome 
in the year 17 B. Cc. 
A very interesting 
important recent 
Rome, by Ropo_ro LANCIANL 


The Border-State Men 
of the Civil War. 
By Professor SHALER of Harvard 
University, a Kentuckian who 
served in the Union Army. 
Don Orsino 
Two Chapters of Mr. 
striking Serial Story. 


What French 
Study 
By HENRIETTA CHANNING Dana 


A Journey on the Volga 


By Isapet F. Harcoop. 


account of 
discoveries at 


CRAWFORD'S 


hic 
(rials 





| LOTTE Fiske Bates, E 


| others, 


With Poems, by 
Loutse CHANDLER MouLToN, CHAR 
P, Evans, and 


Stories, Essays, 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


rt East Sevenizenth Street. New York 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc 
tions of famous origina! paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. PRICE, $1.00. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE History OF DaAvip GRIEVE. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘ROBERT ELSMERE,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘It has movement, interest, and conceptions of character not entirely based on relations to the other 
world. Often suguestive, and not or ful CS tenderness and beauty. If there be a prevailing note it is not 
so much thoughtfulness as bum She has to sum up many things in a sentence, that indefinable and 
irresistible charm whic > the Dest S wotters among women have, and the best writers among men never have, 
or aimost never.”—-N. Y, Tribune. 


***David Grieve’ is undoubtedly ‘.: stronger work than ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ [t is more condensed an 
shows more assured power. The characters are wrought out and expressed with remarkable intelligence and 
7 ay and the scenes set forth with all the color and warmth of Gnthusiastn which the author exhibited 1 

cismere,’ and ia that instance served to to the popular heart themes and thoughts more cierened 
than usua'ly form the subjects of popular novels. uite apart from tne greateuccess that the new work will 
of course have, it is a literary performance of high and marked ability.”—N, Y. Worid. 





A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M YONGE. 


THAT STICK. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Just Ready. 


JUST READY. UNIFORM WITH BRYCE'’S ‘ AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.’ 


THE PLATFORM. 


Its Rise ani Progress. 


BY HENRY /JEPHSON. 
2 vols., large crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Mr, Henry Jephson, private oqunetany to Mr. Forster and Sir G. Trevelyan, in ‘ The Platform,’ begins with 
the days — an open meeting for discussion of public affairs was condemned as scarcely .ess than overt 
treason. traces the slow growth of political speechmaking, and analyzes the elements in its development. To 
the woadout et of politics this book should prove of great value and interest. 





Tales and Legends 


OF NATIONAL ORIGIN OR WIDELY CURRENT IN 
ENGLAND FROM EARLY TIMES. With Critical 
Introductions by W. Carew Haziirt. 8vo, $3.50. 


Religious Systems of the World. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF COMPARA- 
TIVE RELIGION, 8vo, ¢4,50. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


16mo, 90 cents each. 


Browving’s Message to His Time. By 
Dr. EpWarD Brrpos, With a Portrait and Fac- 
simile Letters. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 


Dan‘e. By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. With 
a Portrait. 

Henrik Ibsen By the Rev. Pui H. 
WICKS: EED, M.A, 

Goethe. By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. 
With a Portrait. 


Dante and His Ideal. By HERBERT BAYNES, 
M.R.A.S. With a Portrait. 


BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. 
A popular sketch of Indian Animals in their relations with the people. By Joun LockWwoop KIPLING, C.I.E. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $6.00. 
“* Beast and Man in India’ is writen with an pepenel reeable sprightliness, and it is interesting to note here — 
there some phrase or collocation of words which plainly recall the manner of the author’s famous son, Rudya'd 


Kipling. A sure indication that a book is interesting is a omgng or me more on the part of the reader, and this 
is one of the impressions produced by Mr. Ktpling’s volume.”’ ibune, 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE 


Of Great Britain and Ireland for 1892, Fifty-second Year. 978 pages. $3.75. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


NEW VOLUMES 


12mo, cloth limp, 60 cents; uncut edges, 75 cents. 
MONTROSE. By Mowsray Morris. | RODNEY. By D. G. Hannay. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 








A Ionic 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A most excellent and agree- 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates the 
tired brain and body, imparts 
renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions, 


Dr, EPHRAIM BaTemMAN, Cedarville, 
N. J., says: 


“T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own in- 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
circumstances one of the best nerve 
tonics that we possess. For mental 
exhaustion or overwork it gives re- 
newed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s ’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk 





Studies in 
History, 
Economics, and 


Public Law. 


EDITED BY THE UNIVERSITY 
‘FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 


Vol I., No. 3. History of Municipal Land 
Ownership on Manhattan Island. By 
George Ashton Black, Ph.D. Price, 50c. 





PREVIOUS NUMBERS ARE: 
1, THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. BY WALTER P, 
WILLCOX, Pu.D, PRICE, 50c. 


2. HISTORY OF TARIFF ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. BY JOAN D. GOss, 
Pa.D. PRICE, 50c. 


os 


APPLY TO 
PROF. E.R. A. SELIGMAN, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK, 























NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1892. 


The Week. 


CONGRESSMAN BRECKINRIDGE remarked of 
the President's message that it was ‘‘an 
excellent presentation by an admirable 
lawyer of a case he is prosecuting against 
an adversary.” There certainly is in it a 
cavalier disregarding of the findings of the 
Chilian court, and of the evidence present 
ed, which is more befitting a lawyer's 
harangue before a jury than a judicial 
statement. Thus, the Chilians brought for 
ward evidence to show that the refugees 
in the American Legation had insulted 
the police. The President dismisses this 
by simply saying: ‘‘It seems to me in 
credible.” Ina similar a-priori way does 
he dispose of the charges and the evidence 
against Admiral Brown: ‘‘The charge is 
too base to gain credence with any one 
who knows his high personal and profes 
sional character.” This may be a slanting 
allusion to Secretary Tracy, who admitted, 
as he could not well help doing in face of the 
evidence, that Browr had given valuable mi- 
litary information to Balmaceda. Through 
out, moreover, the President accepts the 
exr-parte testimony taken in California 
as more credible than the sworn and sifted 
evidence given in court in Valparaiso. The 
danger and absurdity of this were imme- 
diately exposed in a specimen case: A 
sailor who, by the time he reached Valle- 
jo, remembered all sorts of damaging 
things against the Chilian police, in Val- 
paraiso testified that he was confused and 
frightened in the row and saw nothing de 
finite whatever. The legal force of the 
message is greatly impaired by such a pro 
cedure, as no one has pointed out more 
forcibly than the intimate friend of Mr. 
Blaine, ex-Senator Henderson. 








The Valparaiso press publishes, both in 
translation and in the English original, a 


~ 


document showing how Egan’s son was 
given the power of attorney to pressa claim 
for $5,750,000 against the Chilian Govern 
ment. This fact has been vaguely referred to 
before in despatches from Valparaiso, but 
complete verification of it has been lacking 


until now on account of a mistake made in | 





} 
the name of the notary before whom the | 
attidavit was made; it was given as Wolle | 


or Wolly, but turns out to be Molloy. 


States its oldest 


The Secretary of the Brooklyn company | 


urging the claim was highly suspicious | 


when asked questions about the affair 
by a reporter, and referred the inquirer 
to “his attorney.” But the fact is 
now beyond question. We believe that 
Egan himself admits that his son received 
the power of attorney, but asserts that 


he never acted under it. That, how 


The Nation. 


acted if the Balmaceda Government 
had not gone to smash in a few 
days after the receipt of the docu- 


ment in Chili. The main significance of 
the affair lies in the fact that the company 
knew that the name of Egan was a power 
in the Dictator’s day. But we are amazed 
at the modesty that was content to put 
‘‘damages "at so small a sum as $5,750, 
000! 


The selection of Chicago as the place for 
holding the Democratic National Conven 
tion was brought about apparently by con 
siderations of convenience, and not by the 
efforts of In fact, Chicago 
seems not to have been a candidate at all, 
being a little uneasy lest the awarding of 


‘* boomers.” 


the Convention to her should detract some 
thing from her claims to an appropriation 
for the World’s Fair. So far as local feel 
ing and influence go, Chicago is and will 
will bea hotbed of Clevelandism, which no 
new-born zeal for John M. Palmer can less 
en or offset. Indeed, Senator Palmer him 
self will, most likely, contribute his full 
quota to the Cleveland strength in the 
Convention. 


The outgiving of news from Washing 
ton that Mr. Blaine is about to write a let 
ter withdrawing from the Presidential 
contest altogether, has been so often re 
peated that it has become a trifle stale and 
rather a subject of mirth. Yet it 
to us through such a channel that we 


comes 


cannot doubt its accuracy. Mr. Blaine, 
whatever his inclinations might other 
wise be, is aware that his impaired 
health would not permit him to be a 
candidate. There are so many Re 
publicans, however, who would rather 


vote for Mr. Blaine’s effigy than for Mr 
Harrison, that the former has been re 
strained from making public his inten 
tions respecting the nomination 
be restrained some time longer. 


He may 
It would 
probably be gratifying to him to show his 
chief that he is the stronger ef the two in 
the party councils—to show this in a way 
that does not admit of doubt or dispute 
But that Mr. Blaine should be seriously a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination 
this year is incredible and impossible 


The death of Justice Bradley removes 
from the Supreme Bench of the United 
member. He was born 
March, 1813, and was consequently 
within a few weeks of completing his 
seventy-ninth year. He was one of those 
men who, like the late Justice Miller, en- 
ter the legal profession rather late, but 


in 


with so strong a bent for it and with such 


j 


concentration of purpose that they rise | 


steadily to the top. The story goes that it 


|} was from the first his ambition to reach | 


ever, is not saying he would not have | the Supreme Bench of the nation, but it 












he 


until 
old that his hopes were gratified by Presi 


was not was fifty-seven vears 


dent Grant's offer of a place. He was en 
titled to retire on a pension thirteen years 
later, upon attaining the age of seventy, 
but he enjoyed the work and preferred to 
remain 
of broad legal learning, of a keen and ana 
lytical mind, and 
great weight with lawyers. To the general 


in active service. He was a man 


his decisions carried 
public he stood only as one of the Supreme 
Court, except during the period of the 
Electoral Commission, when he constitut 
ed one of the majority in the “eight to 
seven” votes of that body, and was singled 
out by the Democrats as meriting especial 
reproach therefor, although in point of fact 
there was no more reason for blaming him 
than the other two judges who stood with 
him. President Harrison has now another 
chance to appoint a member of our highest 
judicial tribunal. He has already had two 
vacancies on this bench to fill, and when he 
has named Bradley's successor, one third of 
the judges will bear his commissions. There 
have occurred duriygg his Administration an 
unusually large number of vacancies in the 
subordinate courts, and he has been charg 
ed with the appointment of judges for 
the new Court of Appeals. Altogether his 
four-years’ term will include more judicial 
appointments than have fallen to the lot 
of any other President. It is most fortu 
nate that Mr. Harrison is well qualified for 
this branch of the Executive's duties 


Mr. Bland 
billin the House on Thursday 


introduced his free coinage 
It repeals the 
present silver act, and provides that the 


new Treasury notes issued under it shall be 


cancelled as fast as they come into the 
Treasury, and that notes of a new kind 
shall be issued in place of them. These 


are called ‘‘ coin notes The legal-tender 
character of the existing notes shall not be 
changed, but the ‘ 


coin notes” are not to 


be legal tender. Any person may deposit 
gold or silver bullion at the mint and re 
ceive therefor either coin or coin notes. 
The most curious part of the bill is one 
which provides that ‘‘as soon 
to the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver at her present 
ratio, fifteen and one-half to one, the Presi 
dent of the United States is to immediate- 
ly make public proclamation of that fact, 
whereupon the said ratio shall be the legal 
ratioin the United States,and thereafter the 
standard silver dollar shall consist of 400 
grains of standard silver, and the laws 
relating to the standard silver dollars of 
41215 grains standard silver shall be appli- 
cable to the new dollar of 400 grains. The 
silver dollars of 412‘¢ grains are then to be 
recoined as fast as practicable into dollars 
of 400 grains.” What would happen in 
case France, after reopening her mint, 
should again close it? Would our ratio 


as France 


reopens her mints 


| then change back to the old figure of 16, 


62 
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or would it remain at 154%? And wo 
the dollar of 400 grains be the “dollar 
the fathers,” or some other kind of a dol- 
lar? Mr. Bland’s bill is such an oddity 
that, we,cannot;) consider .it likely to: pass. 
the House, ioe apace sgn is Bl 


“an rouge 22 A 





Santee Manderentt reported on January 
12) framitbe Committee on Printing, a. 
‘{Bill providing for the public printing and. 
binding: and. ithe. distribution of . public) 
documents,” which ‘was placed upon the: 
Senate.Calendar, and. iwas made. a sspe-) 
cial order for Monday. This isa measure of 
broadiscdpe,: which. it,is difficult succinctly) 
ta analyze, but it may briefly be stated, 
thatinattempts (1) to. define the duties of: 
thei. Joint. Committee on Printing, and its. 
relatiqn. to the. Public Printer; (2) to define. 
the. duties and powers of the Public Print-: 
ex, and ito formulate general rules.for the: 
administration of the Government Printing:, 
office. and Bindery; and .(3) toicodify thei 
statutes relating to the whole subject of the, 
printing and distribution of the public docu-; 
mdnts.i That part.of the billawhich attempts: 
teregulate the printing and distribution of | 
the public documents iis of special interest; 
and importance... “Every; one knows some- | 
thing.of the chaotic. and inadequate man-. 
ner in which the great .mass of. litenature: 
includedbupder the :above; designation is, 
now: producéd and: digtributed, and any: 
serious, j attempt: to. ibting: :about:a het-: 
ter; state: ofii:things: is. welcome. .'The, 
provisions .:agi t@ what..documents .aré 
to hei printed. and the number of. copies. of | 
each, are minute and apparently exhaust: ; 
ive, but want of space forbids any detailed 
examination of them here. 


i < i 4 ‘ 





Regarding the distribution of the public: 
documents, the bill, in addition to providing 
for’* folding-rooms ‘‘and document-rooms 
such as already exist, creates a new office. 
The Superintendent of Documents is to be 
appomted “by tlie President, by and with 
the ‘consént ‘of ‘the Senate, at a salary 
of’ $3;000° a year;‘and the Sergeant: 
at-Arms 6f the Senate, Doorkeepet ‘of the 
Hose; ‘and Public’ Pritter ure; between” 
therti, to"provide' office and stotage rooms 
for this “ibe: ‘anil lie ‘is ‘to ‘have’ general’ 
stipervision Of the distribtrtion’ of al? public 
doctindiits. ° He is'alsd charged With’ the: 
sdie’of4 documents, ‘and’ isto" prepare’ x | 
comprehensive indéx to alt the docoments 
of dath’ sessitn“ of ‘Congress, ’'as well’ as’’ 
at “cptisdtidatéd ‘index of Congressional ' 

dbéathents” ‘ani the! indexes’ to special 
dothinétits: whén'so ditected by the Joint | 
Cbthiitittes “oir Printing!' "It “is ‘ats “made” 
his dhty to prepare a indiithily Catalogue of 
Govétnimnént “ptiblibations’ whieh fs >to’ Be 4 
— in the Oficial’ Gazette of the Pa: 

Office; tmndl'dn ‘the Hirst bf Tuly’ of each” 
he hé'is'to’ ptint'd tataldgue’ ot the docu: | 
riants issteddtting “the” pretisus year, | 
Ait Hedtifithibtiohs bf unused doeuménts® 


ri gos ‘and * buréhus ute’ to be 





K etd him, ot i intervals of ont oF) 


af ate SINYy 


and _ he distribute the | 
a pa Sera braries and to Yo fh 
completion - sets, after sending out 
printed statements of the documents 
in, his: possession. for; this purpose. 
The Superintendent of Documents is also 
given, authority to investigate the condi- 


,..||tion, of libraries that are designated. de- 


positories of public documents, and if he 
ascertains that the number of books in any. 
such library is below one thousand volumes, 
exclusive of Government publications, or 
that, it, has. ceased. to be a. free public 
library, he is given authority to strike 
its name fromthe list. It may be 
stated, in conclusion, ,that under ., this 
bill. public. libraries are likely, to. fare , 
better than heretofore as, depositories of. 
documents. , As a rule, some 500 copies of 
the various Government publications are 
set aside to go to libraries, and when. extra 
copies of, any work are ordered, the num- 
ber reserved for libraries is increased until 
the total. number reaches , 4; 000, except i in 
the case‘ of ‘the Patent Office . Gazette, of. 
which a very large extra number of, copies 
is distributed free to public libraries. 


t £8 re its See te i. hk 





Mr. Bernhard _ Quaritch, ‘the London. 
bookseller, has written a letter to ‘‘the 
Honorable William McKinley, Governor, of 
Ohio, Cleveland, U. 8. A.,” on the subject 
of the duty on books ander the laws of the 
United States... Mr. Quaritch is apparently 
under: the impression that. Mr. McKinley - 
still has some position of influence. in re-. 
ference tothe tariff... But that. error.is of 
mo.moment..What he writes is equally use-, 
ful: whether addressed to Wm. McKinley. 
or to. Wm. M. Springer or to Benjamin: 
Harrison. Mr. Quaritch is a dealer in old 
books, which are free. of duty under our 
tariff. As we have no. manufactory of 
old books, his observations do not touch 
the question of protection. _He says that 
many.books bear no dates, and thus fall, 
under the: suspicion: of the customs: au- 
thorities.. Some works consist:.of two or. 
more. volumes, only one of ‘which may: be | 
twenty years old, while the others,are un-: 
er that. age, . thus: leading to: doubt and | 

certainty: at. the. Custom-house. ..Some , 
books more than , twenty: ‘years old: have 
modern bindings, in which case the Bos-: 
ton Custom-house officers assume that the: 
binding makes ‘the whole book : dutiable.: 
Even. if ‘this is.a correct decision, Mr..Qua-: 
ritch maintains.that nobody, not even the: 
most skilled expert, can pronounce with 
laccuracy upon the date of a binding. 
Finally, although: old books and books’ in 


lare liable to duty on the engravings. 
These smaller barbarisms (the word is ours, 
mot’ Mr. Quaritch’s) ‘might be avoided by 
putting” ‘a specific duty on all books, 
new or old, no matter in what language, 
of, ‘say, ten dollars per hunéred pounds. 
This would avoid disputes at the Custom- 





house, and would be moré ‘satisfactory fo- 
the importers: of” jbooks than the present, 


foreign languages are duty frée, yet if they * 
contain plates in considerable number, they 





by th, and would afford equal protection 
to he native industries. 





The Republicans of Pennsylvania are 
choosing delegates to a State Convention 
which is to nominate a candidate for Jus- 
tice of the Supreme , wer ong the 
delegates a + blécted * ch | iladelphia 
are three Appraisers who were indicted for 
their complicity in the Bardsley frauds. 
In the same city have also been nomi- 
nated for reélection by the Republicans 
two magistrates who admitted before the, 
Councils. Committee that they permitted 
Bardsley to, retain portions of the costs 
land fees when a settlement,.was made 
with him for the delinquent: mercantile 
taxes of 1890; the reason . for their, pay- 
ment of tribyte. being the outrageous costs 
which they had themselves piled‘ up, one 
of them having charged $876 for each 
dollar taken in, and the other extorting $36. 
‘| for the collection of $1. The Press pro- 
mounces it; a,.gross scandal to renominate 
these offenders, and asks to have the conven- 
tion. called to ‘‘undo this work: and. \re- 
move this taint of Bardsleyism from the 
magisterial bench.” But , what wilk the 
men who run, the machine. care for such 
protests? They know that the Press. wilh 
meyer refuge to support the party, 


See . - 5 ashi 





Gov. ‘Flower’s appointment of Jsaac H.. 
Maynard as a Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals is recognized by the Democratic press: 
las $0 indefensible that they receive it in 
silence, There is nothing in his career to 
commend him for this exalted position. 
e has been a politician of the “f ‘ pernicious. 
potest: kind for nearly twenty years.. 

e began as a member of the Assem- 
hs from Delaware County, and though 





skill as a politician was sufficient to- 
t him elective office in that county, he 
has never been able to command popular 
support in the State at large. He was, 
elected County. Judge and Surrogate there. 
in 1877, and his service on that bench con- 
nig his entire judicial experience. He 
the Democratic candidate for Sec- 
retary of State in 1883, and. was de- 
feated, running behind his ticket. He 
then secured the appointment of Deputy, 
Attorney-General at Albany, and in 1885 
Secretary Manning appointed him Second 
Comptroller in the Treasury Department, 
t Washington. Secretary Fairchild pro-; 
1oted him tq the post of, Assistant Secre-, 
, and in that position he originated ‘the, 
gus ‘‘sugar-fraud” charges against, offi;, 










fused them as an excusefor making; fifteen 
emovals., avis i 





“atter his departure from’ the tasty 
Department! ‘Mr. Maynard was again ap-' 
pointed Deputy Attorney-General at Al-° 


any. ‘When the Democratic’ State Con- 

vention met last summer, he appearéd be-’ 
ore it'as Gov.’ Hill's candidate for Attor- 

mey- ‘General, but found so Uttle encourage: | 


ials in the New York, Custom-house, and, 
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ment for his claims that he left town before 
the balloting began, and his name was not 
presented to the Convention. When Gov. 
Hill began his campaign for the control of 
the Senate, after election, Mr. Maynard 
acted as his ally and agent in instigating the 
County Canvassing Boards to the various 
fraudulent proceedings which culminated 
in the theft of the Dutchess County seat by 
the State Board of Canvassers. He was 
the recognized ‘‘counsel” of the Onon- 
daga and. Dutchess County Canvassing 
Boards, in which the most outrageous 
frauds were committed. His activity in 
this work is universally admitted to have 
constituted his chief claim to the present 
appointment, and Gov. Flower in making 
it is generally regarded as using a Court 
of Appeals judgeship as payment for a 
political debt. Nobody pretends that 
Mr.’ Maynard’s legal attainments or ju- 
dicial experience entitles him to the posi- 
tion. The appointment is only for a short 
term, but such an appointment is usu- 
ally regarded as giving the appointee a 
claim upon the nomination for the position 
when the candidates for election to it are 
selected. 








It is a great pity that the editor of the) 
North American Review should, in his last | 
number, have lent the magazine to a trans- 
parent fraud by printing an article in de- | 


fence of Tammany as the composition of 
the ‘‘Hon. Richard Croker,” which was 


not written by Croker at all, and which} 
Croker is no more capable of writing) 
The | 


than of calculating an _ eclipse. 


North American Review has a_ history 


which ought to protect it from such degra- | 


dation. A genuine article on Tammany 
from Croker, written without assistance, 
would have considerable political interest 
as showing the world outside the city the 
kind of man the ruler of the city is, and 
elucidating the municipal annals for future 
generations. But a windy and absolute- 
ly disingenuous apology for Tammany, 
fraudulently attributed to Croker, is some- 
thing which ought not to have found its 
way into a respectable periodical. An air 
of low comedy is given to the table of con- 
tents by sticking in the ‘‘ Croker” article 
between one by Anthony Comstock on 
“Lotteries and Gambling ” and the first of 
aseries on ‘‘ The Olympian Religion” by the 
Right Hon. W.E. Gladstone. Both Comstock 
and Gladstone are entitled to more conside- 
ration. Nothing does more to promote po- 
litical and social degradation than the 
treatment by the newspapers of serious peo- 
ple and things as comic,and of comic people 
and things as serious. We ought to have 
at least two magazines, relying on litera- 
ture solely and not on pictures for their 
support, which would not lend themselves 
to these travesties. 


Compromise. is. certainly stamped all 
over the final form of words adopted by 
the Presbyterian Revision Committee in 


| The Nation. 


regard to preterition and other leading 
doctrines of the Calvinistic system. The 


old substance is grasped after in saying | 


that ‘‘God saw fit not to elect 
the rest of mankind,” and that 
he ordained to dishoner and 
yet all is really ' abandon- 


conceding, ‘‘nor it his 


‘them 
wrath” ; 


ed in is 


decree, but the wickedness of their own | 
| ern frontier have risen against the Sultan 


hearts” which plays the mischief with 
them. Such a prophesying of smooth 
things to suit the itching ears of an evil 
generation would have been enough to call 
out the sternest rebuke of a man like John 
Knox, and we suppose that the minority 
vote in the General Committee against the 
report was cast by men who stood for the 
old conception of a ‘‘ decree” as a thing 
that did what it set out to do. A likecon- 
cession to carnal minds appears in the re- 
vised form of the doctrine ‘ Of Good 
Works.” The Westminster roundly declar 
ed these ‘‘sinful” when done by ‘‘unregene 
rate men,” after the good old way of call 
ing heathen virtues ‘‘ splendid vices’; but 
this is now to be weakened into the asser 
tion that they ‘do not meet the require 
ments of the divine law, hence they can 
not be pleaded as a ground of acceptance 
with God.” Evidently this is not so far 
from the idea of the candidate for orders 
who told his examiners, when asked what 


was the Church of England's doctrine of | 


good works, ‘‘that a few of them would 
do no harm.” 


Some interesting statistics are published | 
in a London journal relating to an ex- | 
haustive inquiry into the causes of the | 


poverty of 152 families in a certain city 
district containing a population of 126,000. 
These families presented a wide variety in 
trade and religion and nationality, and 
their application for charitable assistance 
was taken as prima-facie and confessed evi- 
dence of poverty. Investigation showed that 


forty-two families were brought to want 


by their own fault, the causes of their 
poverty being set down as “ reckless im- 
providence,” ‘‘ crime,” ‘‘ drink,” ** idle- 
ness,” ‘‘ bad temper,” ete. Then come fifty- 
three families whose poverty was due to 
certain common accidents or misfortunes 
which might have been provided against, 
but were not. 


| in case it breaks 


58 


worthy who apply to charitable organi 
zations in this city for aid. 


The heat which marks the relations be 
tween France and England regarding 
Egypt seems likely to be intensitied by the 
trouble which has recently arisen in Mo 
rocco. Some of the tribes from the south 


and have forced their way nearly to the 
capital. This has caused an assemblage of 
the Spanish, French, and British Mediter 
ranean fleets at Tangier, ostensibly to look 
after the interests of their own resident sub 
jects, but really to get a share of the empire 
up. The Spaniards say 
their claim is stronger than any other, in 
asmuch as they held Ceuta 
other ports centuries, have 
thrashed the Moroccans in one recent war 


have and 


for two 


| and have always been considered the heirs 


| 








! 


| rantee the interest 


| 


of the last Sultan, whoever he might be 
The French appear with a claim founded 
the recent of 
tribe on an Algerine tribe, on their having 
beaten the Morocean they 
war with Abd-el- Rader, and their 
having at one time bombarded Mogador 
and Tangier. Great Britain claims only 
the port of Tangier,on the strength of hav 
ing owned Tangier in the seventeenth cen 
tury, and on the theory that it is the com 
plement of Gibraltar, and ought properly 
to belong to the Power which holds Gib 
raltar, inasmuch as if Tangier were in 
the hands of an enemy,Gibraltar could not 
be provisioned. She does not care who 
has the rest of Morocco, but Lord Salis 
bury gives notice pretty plainly, through 
the Standard, that England is going to 
have Tangier, no matter what any one else 


on aggression a Morocean 


army mw 


on 


| thinks about it. 


The Panama Canal share and bond-hold 
ers are still besieging the Government of 
France to advance the money or to gua- 
on a loan sufficient to 
complete the work as a canal with locks, 
The amount which they consider necessary 
is $180,000,000. The Government has‘ Ue 


| clmed to aceede to the prayer of the peti 


tioners, and even the Deputies who pre 


| sent the petitions have no confidence in 


The final group of fifty- | 


seven families presents cases of excusable | 


poverty, such as those due to extraordin- 
ary slackness of trade or the absolute de- 
struction of some branch 
though even in this group appear twen- 
ty-one families who are made hopelessly 
poor by ‘“‘ incompetence.” The whole re- 
sult goes to show the untrustworthiness of 
the figures often cited of the number of 
persons in London and other cities who 
are unemployed, and said to be ‘able and 
willing to work if they could only get em 
ployment.”. A similar conclusion is led up 
to by an article of Prof. Hyslop’s in 
a late issue of the New York = Inde- 
pendent, in which he showed the as- 





tonishingly high percentage of: the un 


their ability te persuade the Government 
to assume the desperate undertaking. The 


| concession from the Colombian Govern- 


of business, | 


ment will expire on the 28th of February, 
1893, if the work is not resumed. Although 
the Chamber of Deputies declined to recom- 
mend a subvention or a guarantee, it 
voted a resolution inviting the Minister 
of Justice to Institute criminal proceedings 
against the. promoters of the ‘enterprise 


| if the facts developed by the investigation 


_ should warrant them. 


When those pro- 


| ceedings are properly pushed, we shall per- 


haps find out how much of the money of 
the peasants and shop-keepers and cham- 
bermaids was pocketed by the journalists 
who furnished the wind power for De Les- 
seps. ' 
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“THE ULTIMATUM.”’ 


SomE of our morning contemporaries were 
very amusing reading on Tuesday, so many 
of them were prepared for war and deter- 
mined to die around the American flag. 
What led to this droll spectacle was the 
belief into which they had persuaded them- 
selves, with the help of the Navy officers, 
that the Chilians were an insolent and con- 
ceited people, ignorant of our power and 
resources, and that, therefore, they were 
sure to fight sooner than make amends in 
any way for the Valparaiso affair. As 
the Evening Post said, in answer to a naval 
officer who produced this view in its 
columns, if the Chilians engaged in a 
war with the United States, 


‘it would show either that the governing 
class had gone stark mad, or were as ig- 
norant of our resources as Sitting Bull or Rain- 
in-the-Face. But we know they are neither 
stark mad nor brutally ignorant. They are 
shrewd, well-equipped statesmen, who have es- 
tablished and carry on a civilized government 
which does not suffer by comparison with our 
own or that of any European country.’’ 


The ultimatum despatched by President 
Harrison on Thursday last was the first 
formal statement of our demands that we 
have made, and they have promptly com- 
plied with them. With regard to the 
apology required, it would have been 
childish to refuse it, as the dispute was 
over words. The correspondence shows 
that Sefior Matta spoke of the Valparaiso 
outrage on October 27 as a ‘‘deplorable 
occurrence” and “lamentable affair ” 
(Egan withheld these expressions in his 
despatch). On December 11 Sefior Montt 
spoke of ‘‘the lamentable events at Val- 
paraiso which his Government had deeply 
deplored.” He repeated this in substance 
December 19. On January 4 the new 
Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke 
of “‘the occurrence of October 16 which Chili 
has lamented and does sincerely lament.” 
On January 8 the Minister in Washington 
wrote to Mr. Blaine: 

‘*T have also received special instructions to 
state to the Government of the United States 
that the Government of Chili has felt very sin- 
cere regret for the unfortunate events which 
occurred in Valparaiso on the 16th of Oc- 
tober.’’ 

If we had not the President’s Message 
before us, we should find difficulty in be- 
lieving that a civilized Power had refused 
to accept these expressions as a sufficient 
apology from a ‘sister republic” for the 
acts of a.street mob. But the President says 
expressly that it is not enough to say the 
affair was “lamentable,” or that it is ‘“re- 
gretted.” He wants something more, 
and he furnishes a model of what he 
wants in Mr. Webster's despatch on 
the occasion of the mob’s attack on 
the Spanish Consulate at New Orleans 
in 1851. Mr. Webster there says the attack 
was ‘‘a disgraceful and flagrant breach of 
duty and propriety,” and that ‘‘these acts 
have caused the President great pain.” 
The Chilians, of course, are willing 
to adopt Mr. Webster's language if it 
makes President Harrison feel any easier. 
To goto war for the difference would be 
the act of a child. The way the President 





labors over this point is enough to make 
grown men smile. 

The Message is, in fact, throughout rather 
an Indianapolis brief in a suit for damages 
than a diplomatic state paper. It is stu- 
diously insulting to the Chilians from first 
to last. It insists upon it that the attack 
on the sailors was evidence and expres- 
sion of general Chilian hostility to the 
United States, in spite of the solemn 
disavowals of the Chilian Government. 
It treats the findings of the Chilian 
courts as unworthy of credit, and the as- 
sertions of Chilian officers as unworthy of 
belief. It accuses the ‘‘Chilian authori- 
ties” of lying when they charged ‘the 
refugees and inmates of the legation with 
insulting the police” through the win- 
dows; the President’s authorities for this 
contradiction being Egan, who is himself 
a foreign fugitive from justice, and 
the refugees, some of whom were no- 
torious criminals. On the strength of 
an ex-parte investigation conducted by 
a naval commander on board his own ship, 
he treats the results of the Chilian investi- 
gations on shore as ‘‘evasion and subter- 
fuge,” intended ‘‘to cloud his [the Presi- 
dent’s] clear vision of this brutal work.” If 
the President had had any diplomatic train- 
ing, this would all deserve severe criti- 
cism; but in view of the fact that 
his training has consisted in thirty years’ 
practice before Indiana juries, we forbear. 
The Chilians have inflicted on him the 
severest possible punishment for his 
‘*brutal work” by surrendering without 
seeing the Message. There is something 
very ludicrous in this termination of the 
controversy. Weare afraid it will be tak- 
en in very bad part at the Navy Depart- 
ment. Is there not very gross insolence in 
giving in without hearing the President’s 
arguments? Does it not call fora ‘‘na- 
val movement ” of some kind to make 
them listen to it before apologizing ? 

The unkindest cut of all, however, is the 
offer to submit the matter of the attack 
on the sailors to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This is the second 
time since Mr. Blaine and Gen. Harri- 
son came into charge of our diplomacy that 
this slight has been inflicted on them by 
a foreign disputant. It is a great com- 
pliment to the Supreme Court, but it must 
be confessed it isa good deal of a slight 
on the State and Navy Departments. 
Ought this to be allowed to pass un- 
rebuked by some sort of demonstration? 
Does it not contain a_ subtle in- 
sinuation that the foreign cause is a 
good one, that the Supreme Court will 
probably proclaim it to be just, and that 
gentlemen cannot safely or profitably 
negotiate with the State Department? We 
think it does. If the navy-yards agree with 
us, ought we not to punish this ‘‘ preteri- 
tion” by ‘‘ vigorous action”? 

We cannot take leave of this tedious 
business, of which the public is already 
very tired, without a word of friendly re- 
monstrance to our naval friends, who have 
been mainly instrumental in diffusing the 





belief that there would be, and would 
have to be, war with Chili. There was a 
very significant sentence or two at the 
close of an article in the last number 
of the Financial Chronicle, apropos of 
the alarm of war which greatly disturbed 
business in Wall Street last week. It was 
this : 

‘¢ Yet when an hysterical letter from the com- 
mander of one of our proudest ships down in 
Chilian waters, given out by the Navy Depart- 
ment, was published by the daily press, with 
lots of other warlike news, and when added to 
that the market opened with rumors of let- 
ters received from official sources by our 
most reputable banking-houses, asserting that 
war was inevitable, traders became alarmed 
destructionists cultivated the a prehension, an 
a break followed. This condition of affairs 
was, however, but of short duration; though 
it may be worth while to add that the country 
does not seem to take quite the same kind of 
interest in its navy that it did a week ago.”’ 


This means that the naval officers have 
been displaying great indiscretion in their 
way of making sure of large appropria- 
tions for the new navy. They have sought 
to back themselves up with the public and 
Congress, by pretending that all the 
activity in the navy-yards called for by the 
large additions now making to our naval 
force was preparation for war; and they 
have ‘‘ stuffed” the newspaper correspond- 
ents, week after week,for this purpose with 
silly stories about the necessity and cer- 
tainty of war. Some of them have inject- 
ed themselves into the diplomatic contro- 
versy, and have, against all rules of military 
discipline and propriety, almost taken the 
stump in order to inflame the public mind 
against a small and friendly country at 
present laboring under great internal 
difficulties. Now the public—every civ- 
ilized public in the world—resents, 
sooner or later, the efforts of military 
men to bring on a war. Im all free 
countries the question of peace and war 
is reserved for solution by civilians. 
This country did not need to be stimu- 
lated into liberality towards the navy 
by any extravagant language and false pre- 
tences. The Navy has in this instance gone 
so far as to produce somewhat of a reac 
tion, and prejudice the sober-minded por 
tion of the community against it. Many 
people are disposed to day to say to Com- 
mander Schley, for instance, gallant offi- 
cer and agreeable man though he be, what 
the Irish policeman said to the noisy man 
in the court-room: ‘Silence is all we 
want from you, and very little of that.” 


CONCERNING WAR AS A REMEDY. 


It was the generally accepted opinion of 
the well-to-do class, the class known as 
‘‘gentlemen” in all European countries, 
even acentury ago, that what was called 
an ‘‘insult” had to be, on pain of 
social disgrace, punished by the per- 
son insulted by fighting the insulter with 
some kind of weapon. An insult, under the 
‘Jaws of honor,” was any language or act 
expressive of contempt for the insulted, or 
likely to lessen the consideration in which 
he was held in the society in which he 
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lived. The history of the duel is so well 
known that there is no need, for our pre- 
sent purpose, to sketch it. It doubtless 
originated in the desire of the offended 
party to kill the offender, and in his be- 
lief that he could kill him, and thus 
satisfy his barbaric thirst for simple 
vengeance. It became after a_ while 
what we now see it—as it exists 
on the European continent and in the 
: Southern States—a means of showing the 
public that the challenger is not deficient 
in physical courage, and that anybody 
who insults him incurs a certain risk in 
doing so. But it has died out completely in 
England and the Northern States, not only 
under the growth of humanitarianism in 
both countries, but under the increasing 
application of what called common 
sense, or, in other words, reasonableness, 
to the conduct of life. 








is 


The absurdity of the duel as a remedy 
has, in fact, had more to do with its ex- 
tinction in these countries than anything 
else. The Pope has set forth this absurdity 
admirably ina recent Allocution for the 
benefit of the Italians more particularly. 
For instance, a man publicly calls you a 
liar. The injury thus inflicted under the 
duelling code lies almost wholly in the im- 
putation it casts, not on your truthfulness, 
but on your personal courage. It connotes 
an expectation on the part of the accuser 
that you would not resent it inarms. You 
disprove this by fighting him, and either 
killing or wounding him, or letting him 
kill or wound you. In either case you set 
yourself right under the code—that is, 
if he wounds you, he has given you as 
much ‘‘satisfaction ” as if you had wound- 
ed him. Butthe question of your veracity 
remains exactly where it was before the 
duel was fought. A man elopes with 
your wife, which is a deadly insult also, in- 
asmuch as it indicates his belief that he can 
do so with impunity, and you are therefore 
‘‘dishonored” if you do not fight him. 
Your honor is restored if you kill him, but 
it is restored just as effectively if he kills 
you. But even if you kill him, it does not 
restore your wife or your domestic peace. 
We might go through the whole category 
of offences requiring what the French 
call ‘‘réparation par les armes,”’ with like 











result. The duel proves nothing ex- 
cept that neither of the disputants 
is afraid to fight. It decides no other 


question of fact, and rights no wrong ex 
cept an accusation of personal cowardice. 

But it is quite plain that the old duel- 
ling view of honor, and of fighting as a 
remedy, is by no means extinct in the con 
duct of national affairs. A great many 
public men and a great many newspapers 
have talked of the requirements of the pre- 
sent Chilian crisis in the exact language in 
which the duty of offended individuals used 
to be described in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, showing that in poli 
tics the duelling tradition about ‘‘ honor” 
still lingers. It is quite true that the posi 
tion of a peaceably disposed nation in our 
day is not exactly analogous to that of 














Chilian Government 


| than as anything else. 


The Nation. 


a peaceably disposed citizen who has 
the courts and police to appeal to 
for defence against wrong-doers. A nation 
is rather in the position of a peaceably dis 
posed American or Englishman living in a 
duelling or semi-barbarous community. 
It has to provide for its own protection 
against violence and robbery, and in some 
manner to diffuse among its neighbors the 
belief that it would be dangerous to inflict 
injury on it. For this reason it has to carry 
arms openly and make open display of its 
willingness and ability to use them if ne 
cessary. 

But any use of arms beyond what is abso 
lutely necessary for the spread and main 
tenance of this conviction, and, above all, 
any reliance on arms as a ready remedy for 
a past wrong, is arelic of barbarism. It is, 
of course, impossible to lay down rules be 
forehand which shall exactly define a casus 
belli for a highly civilized Power. A casus 
belli, in intercourse with a quarrelsome 
or uncivilized community which did not 
know the strength of a great Power, and 
might be led by such ignorance into sub 
sequent attacks on its citizens or insults to 
its flag, may arise far more readily than a 
casus belli with a neighbor in the same 
stage of civilization, and possessing an in 
timate knowledge of its history and re- 
But in every case it has to be 
remembered that war as a remedy for 
past wrongs is utterly illogical. For 
example, if we have had two sailors 
killed in a riot in Chili, the notion 
that this wrong can be made good by 
our killing several hundred Chilian sailors 
and letting them kill several hundred more 
of ours, isalmost childish. There would 
be a slight thread of reason in it if we 
could kill the Chilian sailors without let- 
ting them kill ours, because it could at 
least be said that it satisfied the old human 
love of revenge, which makes the murder 


sources. 


er who lies in wait for his enemy a 
far more rational man than the duel 


list. But in chastising a public enemy 
by war there has to be a battle, and 
about the same loss of life on both sides, 
so that, when the war was over, we should 
have to charge Chili with the killing and 
wounding not of twenty or thirty men by 








as a remedy for this unfriendliness, it be 
comes almost grotesque in its absurdity 

Our threatening it for this reason striking 
ly resembles the French Jacobin’s ‘‘Sois 
mon frére, ou je te tue” (Be fraternal, or 
I'll cut your throat) To sink the Chilian 
fleet, and bombard Chilian ports, and invade 
and lay waste Chilian territory in order 
to cure ‘‘unfriendliness,”” or ‘* hostility,” 
would far surpass in unreasonableness any 
war of either ancient or modern times 
Governments in those days, when making 
preparations to attack an enemy, never 
complained of Ais disliking them. They 
never said they were going to kill him and 
lay waste his territory because he hated 
them, but because they hated him. They 
fought him for their own satisfaction, not 
for his moralelevation. “If Lknow myself, 

said one of Nelson’s Englishmen, “1 have 
no prejudices, but I do hate a Frenchman 

It was his hatred of Frenchmen 
kept him to his guns at Trafalgar, not a 


which 


desire to make Frenchmen love him 
In short, the only evil we can remedy by 

a war with Chili if Chili's 

our resources and of our 


1s, any, is 
for- 


That 


any such ignorance exists among the gov 


norance of 
midableness as an armed antagonist 


erning class in Chili, no sensible man who 
knows anything of the country will be- 
lieve. Our “honor,” in the duelling sense, can 
hardly be involved, because no intelligent 
Chilian doubts our military courage. For 
Chilian hostility, as for the hostility of any 


| civilized man, or body of men, the remedy is 


kindnessand consideration, For the death of 
the sailors the remedy is some compensa 
tion to their families and to the wounded. 
But to prevent this being ridiculous it 
ought to be obtained by peaceable means. 
To get it by war is like spending $1,000 at 
law for the of $. That 
could, in the presence of the armaments 


recovery we 


| supported by sea and land by European 


the use of force 


a mob ina riot, but with the killing and | 


wounding, say, of one thousand, of malice 
aforethought, and under the deliberate 
order and direction of the best minds in the 
Chilian Republic. 


If we take the riot at Valparaiso as an | 
evidence of Chilian ill-will to the United | 
| States, we are no better off in case of war 
| Mr. Wharton, in our first despatch to the 


of October 23, 1891, 
complains that the mob (‘‘as we must con 
clude” !) ‘‘were animated in their bloody 
work by hostility to these men as sailors 
of the United States.” 
that the people of the United States had 
been pained by the ‘‘killing and pitiless 
of 
‘‘more as an apparent expression of an 


wounding ” 


unfriendliness towards this Government ” 
If we consider war 


Powers, 
sition 


gain any glory or a high po- 

a military bully fight- 
ing Chili, is something which intel- 
ligent man will aftirm. Our fame in 
the international arena to main 
tained, as it has been acquired, by our 
what we want without 
It is in this we show our 


as 


by 
no 


is be 


success in getting 
civilization and if we 
may use the term. Tamerlane gained his 
ends by cutting throats. We should gain 
ours by assuming that all our civilized 
neighbors are friendly and are amenable to 

aason, and are willing to right an unpro 
voked wrong when it is properly described 
to them 
lay 


our modernness, 


For this process hardly any de- 


is too long. Not a gun or ship 


| Should be moved until the powers of per- 


suasion have been wholly exhausted in 


| the estimation, not of naval and military 
| men, but of the wisest, most peace-loving 


He further says | 


the sailors at Valparaiso | 


and right-doing portion of the community. 
The one thing an American statesman 
should keep foremost in his mind is that he 
can go to war at any time, but, the war 
once begun, he never can tell beforehand 
at what time he can make peace. ‘‘ Imme- 
diate satisfaction, sir,” ov, ‘‘ A written apolo- 
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gy; damn him,” are duellists’ phrases, not 
those of a politician... We can fight Chili a 
year: hence as. well as next.month, and a 
year hence we may be sure we shall all see 
more clearly. than we do naw the merits.of 


thisquarrel, We-waited seven years for the: 


settlement of -the Alabama claims; but they 
were. settled without.any naval fuming, 
and they-cost no man’s: life, : destroyed .no 
man’s home or property,:and left our :rela- 
tions. with Great Britain, as every. one ad- 


mits, better than they had been for three:- 


quarters of a century. —.: ‘ 
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MR. SAXTON’S: NBW - CORRUPT=PRAC-- 


foe TICES ACT; 
Senator Saxon has introduced his bill 
for the amendment of the Corrupt Prac- 


tices Act, passed in 1890, and the changes 


which he proposes are of such importance 
as to amount practically toa new measure. 
He has made a careful study of the 
other laws and bills’ of the kind 
which have been considered in other 
Ametican ‘legislatutes, and has embodied 
all their’ most désirable’ features in his 
amendments. The result is a far more 
comprehensive and stringent act against 
the ¢orrtipt and extravagant use of money 
in elections ‘than has yet ‘appeared in any 


part of this country’ ‘Whilé ‘it- draws its’ 


leading’ principles from’ the English act of 
1883;' thé application of ‘those principles is' 
adapted*to American election ‘methods.’ * 
The chiéf’ defects of ‘the Act’of 1890 were 
its failure to includé caimpaign committees 
in thie reqtirenient for sworn ‘publication’ 


of all expenditures of ‘the election, and its |, 


failure to place limits to 'the expenditures 
of candidates. “These defects Senator Sax- 
ton has remedied; and he has also' provided 
dgainst Yiew abuses which were revealed in 
the ‘last election. © He has’ amended’ 
tlie provision which forbids any ‘pérson 
directly ‘or ‘indirectly to ‘usé ‘undue 
inftuente upon any Voter in an election so 
as to make it ‘include primaries, caucuses, 
and Conventions, and to include ‘also the 
offence of hiring a voter ‘to refrain from 
registering. ‘It is made a misdemeanor for 
any onéto hire a voter to refrain’ from 
registering, or for any one to allow him- 
self to be hired to so refrain. Both parties 
have charged ‘that many voters were 
hired to stay away from ‘the’ polls: at 
the “last election, and that’ many others 
were hired to withhold théir names from 
the registry. The former method of brib- 
ing is forbidden by the present law, but 
nobody has ever tried to have’ the penalty 
enforced. -' The latter method was an‘ in- 
verition. of the: last‘ campaign, and fur 
nishes ‘the- briber with-a ‘sure proof ‘that 
the indn he -has’ bribed ha’ kept’ his bar- 
gain ‘in the absence ‘of the latter’s name 
from the registration lists. 

Three new sections are proposed ‘by Mr. 
Saxton, all of the highest importance. 
The first provides a maximum?’ limit, not 
yet fixed, to the expenditures of all candi- 
dates, graded according to the importance 
of the’ office, and declares that “no can- 
didate for judicial office shall pay or con- 


tribute directly or indirectly to any per- 
son, corporation, or:-political committee. 
any sum or amount whatever, in mo- 
ney or its equivalent or other val-: 
uable thing, in: aid of. his nomination 
jor.election, or in aid of the nomination or 
election of, any other candidate for office, 
or for campaign purposes, or to promote 
‘the success of aparty ticket,” and forbids 


‘mittee to ask or receive any contribution: 
from a judicial candidate.: This is a most 


.| desirable provision, and: if enacted, it will 


|put a stop to the practical sale of judicial 
nominations which Tammany has been 
|making in. this city for many years. ‘No 
|candidate for the bench can hope to receive 
ithe Tammany nomination unless he pay 
over from $5,000 to $25,000.to Tammany as 
the price of it. The surer he is of election af- 
iter the nomination, the higher is the price 
levied, for the certainty of election en- 
hances the value of the nomination. 

The second new section proposed by 
Senator Saxton defines the. lawful and un- 
\lawful uses which.,candidates: may make 
| of money; as follows: -.-: . 
| Itshall be-unlawful fora candidate for pub- 

lic office to pay, use, expend or contribute di- 
rectly or in tly any money or its equiva- 
lent or other valuable thing in aid of his nomi- 
nation or election, or: for any person, corpora- 





pend or contribute directly or indirectly an 
money or its equivalent or: other valuab 
thing in aid.of the nomination or the election 


or to promote the success of a party ticket ex- 
cept for the — purposes ; are 
‘*(1.) The personal expenses of the candidate 


ll travelling, postage, stationery, and clerk 





‘*(2.) Necessary committee and campaign- 
|club expenses for rent, furniture, clerk i 
| postage, and stationery. 

| $3.) expenses of printin ters, 


mary elections, caucuses, and conventions. . 

‘*(4.) Reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vices of watcher's authorized by law at polling-' 
places and places of holding primary: elec-: 
tions and caucuses. ; : i 

‘*(5.) Necessary expenses of printing and 
advertising, including the circulation of news- 
papers and.the publication and distribution of, 
pamphlets, circulars, addresses, and notices. 
***(6.) ‘A’ reasonable ‘compensation to one’ 
person in. each election district for making a 
canvass of voters. : 

‘*(7.) The necessary expenses of ‘conveying 
poor and: infirm voters to the polling places, : 
and places of holding primary elections, cau- 
cuses, and conventions; but this shall not au- 
thorize the payment‘of any money or other 
valuable thing to such poor and i . voter, 
or to any person as a compensation for pro- 
curing the attendance of stich voter at the polls 
or place of holding the primary election, cau- 
cus, or convention. ats 

‘*(8.) The necessary expenses for holding 
public meetings and conventions. , 

“*(9.) The necessary expenses for providing 
uniforms and other paraphernalia for political 
clubs and music for street parades.’’ 


These ‘provisions would ‘be susceptible 
of: gross abuse were they not’ coupled 
with the maximum limit to expenditures. 
Mr. Saxton, in addition to placing such 
| limit, hasdrawn amendments to the sec- 
‘tion requiring ‘sworn publication of: ex- 
| penses by candidates, which seem well 
calculated to ptévent evasions  simi- 
lar to ‘those which nearly all candi- 
‘dates committed in their statements after 
_the last campaign.’ As amended, 'the ' sec- 





‘tion requires each’ candidate ‘to file ‘‘an 


‘any person, corporation, or. political: com- |, 


tion, or political committee, to pay, use, ex- | 


of such candidate, or for campaign expenses, |} 


for use at public elections, unofficial ballots |! 
when they’ ‘are reqtiired, and’ ballots for pri- |, 


IN the development of legislation for the 


itemized statement showing in detail all: 
the moneys which he has directly or indi-. 
rectly; by himself or through any other 
person, paid or expended, or promised: to 
‘contribute, pay, or: expend, in aid of his 
nomination or election, or in aid of the: 
nomination or election of any other per- 
‘son, or for campaign purposes, or to pro- 
mote the success of a party ticket.” 

The third new ‘section provides that 
“every political committee which aids. in 
ithe nomination, election, or defeat of any 
\candidate for public office, or: assists in 
‘conducting a political campaign, or in pro- 
‘moting the success of the ticket of a politi- 
ical party, shall have a treasurer, and 
‘cause to be kept by him detailed accounts 
‘of all the money, securities, and equiva- 
,lents of money received by or promised to 
‘such committee, and of the manner in 
‘which the same has been expended, and 
of. all payments, liabilities, or promises of 
payment made by such committee, or any 
‘member. thereof,” and publish the same 
under oath after election. Any person not 
a member of such committee, or any per- 
‘son who is a member, who collects or dis- 
‘burses money in an election, or incurs liabi- 
|lities to.an amount exceeding five dollars, 
jcomes. within the scope of this require- 
'ment. 

The penalties for violation of the law re- 

main the same as under the present act, 

' with the exception that, in addition to im- 
/prisonment and loss of any office to which 
jhe may have been elected, a candidate 
‘convicted of any offence is disqualified for 
‘holding any kind of public office for five 
, years. 

REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHT IN 
ENGLAND. 








' protection of literary and artistic property, 
\there has been a noticeable tendency to 
jmake the statutory requirements for the 
| securing and identifying of the copyright 
'as little burdensome ‘to the author or his 
‘assigns as possible. This has also been 
{marked ‘in ‘the case of international agree- 
|ments, and when the International Lite- 
|rary Property Convention was entered in- 

to, in 1887, after preliminary discussion of 
| this point, it was agreed that an author, in 
‘order to secure full control of his copyright 
in the various countries of the Union, need 
‘only fulfil the conditions and formalities 
' prescribed by law in his own country. But 
‘in England the law as to the registration of 
‘copyright and the deposit of copies is con- 
tained in what the Law Quarterly Review 
| terms an “‘ ‘ungodly jumble’ of statutes and 
orders in council,” and is decidedly compli- 
‘cated, and a recent English decision has 
‘added to the perplexing and unsatisfactory 

state of the law. 

The case of Fishburn vs. Hollingshead, 
briefly stated, was as follows: The pro- 
prietors of a panorama of ‘Jerusalem 
and the Crucifixion of Christ,” painted by 

‘a’ Munich artist and copyrighted in Ger- 
/many, assigned to the plaintiffs the copy- 





‘right of the picture in the United King- 
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dom. The defendant attempted to ex- 
hibit a copy of the picture in London, and 
the questions for the determination of the 
court were, first, whether the panorama 
exhibited by Hollingshead was an infringe- 
ment of the plaintiffs’ copyright; sec- 
ondly, whether the plaintiffs had secured the 
right to sue for an injunction, and, incident- 
al to this last, whether registration in Lon- 
don is essential to the right to defend a 
foreigner’s English copyright against in- 
fringement—a point of direct interest to all 
foreign authors who wish to obtain a valid 
copyright in Great Britain. The case was 
decided on February 4, 1891, and is re 
ported in the Law Reports, 1891: Chan- 
cery Division, vol. ii., pp. 371-385. Mr. 
Justice Stirling, who rendered the deci- 
sion, enters into an elaborate review of 
the stipulations as to registration con- 
tained in the various Copyright Statutes 
and Orders in Council, and arrives at 
the conclusion that, under the so-called 
International Copyright Acts, registration 
is not necessary unless distinctly pro- 
vided for in the Order in Council under 
which aliens become the beneficiaries of 
the English copyrightlaws. But, to quote 
his own words, ‘“‘ Unless there is some- 
thing in the Order which excepts the 
enactments with respect to registration 
contained in the General Copyright Acts, 
it seems to me that they must apply, and 
I have found nothing in the Convention or 
in the Order which makes any exception.” 
In effect, the copyright proprietor must 
register in order to have the right to sue 
for the purpose of protecting his copy- 
right property, and this because, ‘ Un- 
less express provision is made by the 
Order in Council for excepting from 
its operation some of its enactments, 
foreigners who claim copyright under 
the act are to be subject to the same 
obligations as are imposed by the statutes 
on British subjects”; and a passage from a 
decision by Lord Hatherley is quoted to 
show that if this were not so, ‘‘authors of 
foreign works would be placed in a better 
position than authors in this country, 
which certainly was not intended.” 


This reasoning seems not only narrow, 
but illogical, for under the operation of 
the Berne Convention, which requires of 
an author but one registration of his 
copyright for all the countries of the In- 
ternational Copyright Union, the English 
author loses nothing by the foreigner’s 
exemption from registration in England, as 
he is given the reciprocal advantage of the 
remission of registration and deposit in all 
the countries of the Union except his own. 
Moreover, if each country of the Union 
should require a repetition of the registra- 





tion and deposit in order to the securing of | 


copyright within its own borders, the sti- 
pulation would be a very burdensome one. 


England’s own plenipotentiaries, in their | 


report on the Berne treaty, emphasize this, 


an International Copyright Union can ap- | 


parently be. founded with any chance of 
success, is that the title to copyright shall 
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be aequired in all States of the Union by 
the simple accomplishment of the formali- 
ties required by law in the country of ori- 
gin.” 

Ina notein the Law Quarterly Review 
for January, signed with the initials 
“T. E. 8S.” (which we may safely assume 
stand for Thomas Edward Scrutton, au 
thor of ‘The Law of Copyright,’ 1883, se- 
cond edition, 1890), British subjects are cau- 
tioned against republishing foreign literary 
or artistic works in England which they do 
not ‘find registered at Stationers’ Hall on 
the strength of the above case, as the learn- 
ed Judge’s opinion was clearly obiter dic- 
tum, he having decided that the work in 
fringed had been properly registered. Mr. 
Scrutton briefly summarizes the various 
statutory provisions as to registration, and 
agrees that by reason of section 4 of the 
Act of 1886 the stipulations as to registry 
and delivery of copies do not apply to 
foreign works; but he contends that the 


provisions of the Act of 1844, instead of 


supplementing, superseded those of the Act 
of 1842, and that the Act of 1886 in turn 
superseded the Act of 1844, so that the 
new statutes do not revive the old provi- 
sions, but leave the foreign author to regis- 
ter in his own country, obtaining thereby 
copyright, by virtue of the International 
Convention, in all the countries of the In 
ternational Union. We may add, as re- 
gards American authors who wisi to ob- 
tain a valid copyright in England, that it 
would seem quite clear that their only safe 
plan is not only to register their claim of 
copyright, but also to deposit the five copies 
demanded by the English Copyright Law. 


THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—TI. 


Paris, January 7, 1892. 
Eacu of our Academies has what is called a 
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another Bastille which should be demolished 
In a memorial signed by him and twelve of 
bis friends, he put this question: ‘* Is it tolera 
ble. that an autocratic and permanent tribunal 
should receive, place, judge eminent artists? "’ 
In the name of liberty the Roval Academy was 
suppressed, thongh its statutes were conceived 
in a very liberal spirit and its doors opened to 
all. 
markable because he was not an envious, 


The action of David is all the more re- 
me- 
diocre, unsuccessful artist, but a painter ef im- 
mense and recognized talent 

The Convention suppressed all the academies, 
but in this respect its work was ephemeral; as 
soon as the revolutionary tide subsided, the In- 
stitute was founded by the efforts of Lakanal, 
Grégoire, and others 
for ‘‘literature and 


A division was reserved 
*a sort of 
Janus-like class, which received the writers as 
well as the artists; and this third division of 
the Institute was subdivided into eight sections, 


the fine arts,’ 


four for writers and savants, four for art- 
ists. These latter four went under the names 
of ‘** painting, sculpture, architecture, music 


and declamation."’ Among the twenty. four 
members who filled these four sections 
David, Houdon the sculptor, the musicians 
Méhul and Grétry. Who can go to the Theatre 
Francais without admiring the sitting statue 
of Voltaire He 
is well known also for his Diana, now in the 
museum of the Louvre, his busts of Franklin, 
Diderot, ete 
** Joseph,”’ 


we find 


the masterpiece of Houdon 


Méhul is the author of an opera, 
which has great beauties, and of 
the celebrated ‘*‘ Chant du Depart," 
of ‘* Marseillaise."’ Grétry had won a 
great reputation many years before. 


a second 
sort 

The division of the classes of the Institute 
into sections still subsists, though the classes 
It 
difficulties in the way 
the members of 
*‘immartal '’ at times, and 
way to extraordinary rising 
In the Academy of Sciences, for in- 
stance, Elie de Beaumont, who was ane of the 
fathers of modern geology, had to be elected in 
the section of astronomy. 


themselves have been reorganized. 
tunes puts great 
the best 
sections are 
will not 
men 


some 
of 
candidates ; some 
too 


give 


The number of the 


| members was limited in the new organization, 


Perpetual Secretary. Perpetual goes well with 


the name of Immortals, which is often applied, 
sometimes ironically, to the members of the 
French Academy of Letters. There is an 
Academy of Fine Arts, some members of 
which are as illustrious as the best-known 
members of the Academy of Letters. 
best sculptors, our best painters, our best musi- 
cians consider it an honor to be members of it. 
I will name for the present only Gounod, 
Meissonier, Géréme, Paul Dubois, 
Baudry. This Academy of Fine Arts formed 


| organization of the old 


Qur | 


which was in this respect less liberal than the 
‘* Royal Academy.”’ 
The division into sections has another inconve- 
nience: it makes a sort of Procrustean bed, in 
which it is sometimes difficult to find a place; 
it does not take into account, in the Academy 
of Science, the development of new sciences, 


| in the Academy of Fine Arts, the composite 


character of many an artist; it lacks elasticity 


| and pliability. 


Bonnat, 


for nearly a century one of the divisions of the | 


Institute of France, but for many years after its 
foundation (1795) it had no well-defined charac- 
ter or function. Its history has recently been 
written by Count Henri Delaborde, who is now 
its Perpetual Secretary. 
Till the Revolution the ‘‘ Royal Academy of 
could receive an un- 
limited number of members. It opened liberal- 


After the coup d'état of Fructidor, 1797, five 
of the members of the new Institute were pro- 


scribed. La Réveiilére-Lepeaux, who was him- 


| self a member of the Institute, was among the 


proscribers. General Bonaparte took the place 
left empty by Carnot. After the campaigns of 


Italy there, was much discussion about the 


| statues and pictures which: Bonaparte wished 


ly its doors to all the notable artists, to women | 


as well as to men; Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, the 
admirable portrait-painter of all the great 


ladies during the reign of Louis XVI., was a | 


member of it, as well as thirteen other ladies, 
now forgotten. 


eed . . | old company we find such names as Lebrun, 
and say: ‘‘The only principle upon which | 


Lesueur, Watteau, David; great amateurs like 
Mariette, archwologues like Caylus and Choi- 
seul-Gouftier. After 1789, David turned against 
his colleagues, and referred to the Academy as 


to send to France. Quatremére de Quincy had 
the courage to say that the great works of art 
ought not to follow the fortune of war and of 
revolution; they were not common plunder, 
and ought to remain in the places for which 
they were made. Bonaparte and the Directors 
had decided otherwise; they intended to ‘‘ make 


| of Paris the universal museum of France and of 


Among the members of this | 


Europe.’’ To do justice to the French artists, 


| eight members of the third class of the Insti- 


tute (and David was among them) signed, with 
forty-three other-artists, a petition to the Direc- 
tory, in which they expressed their desire that the 
monuments of antiquity should not be removed 
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from Rome. Their wish was not regarded, 
and soon afterwards the Parisians had the 
amusement of a great féte given by the Di- 
rectory (July 27, 1798) to celebrate the arrival 
of the colossal bronze horses of Venice, and a 
number of monuments, as well as plants and 
animals for the Jardin des Plantes, even lions, 
camels, and dromedaries, taken from the neigh- 
borhood of Pisa, immense carts full of books, 
manuscripts, and medals. Among the great 
monuments of art which had been ceded by the 
Pontifical Government were the Apollo Belve- 
dere, the Laécoon, the Dying Gladiator, the 
Virgin of Foligno, and the Transfiguration of 
Raphael, a number of pictures by Titian, Cor- 
reggio, and Veronese. Few thought at the time 
that France was receiving all these objects only 
as a sort of deposit, and that a few years after- 
wards they would all return to Italy. I, for 
one, do not agree with Béranger, who protested 
in 1815 against the restitutions made by France, 
and ‘‘ le vol fait par les rois.’’ 


The Institute was reorganized in 1803; the 
class of literature and fine arts was divided 
into twoclasses, one of which—the class of the 
fine arts—formed the fourth section of the In- 
stitute. An ‘‘arréte’* of the Consuls deter- 
mined the costume of the members of the In- 
stitute, a costume which has never been changed 
since. In all the sittings of the Institute we 
can admire what Arago called his ‘‘ habit de 
perroquet ’’ as the black coat—la frangaise—is 
covered with embroidered green leaves of lau 
rel. The Institute was transferred from the 
Louvre, where it sat at first, to the ancientcol- 
lege ‘‘ des quatre nations,’’ or Collége Mazarin. 
All the solemn sittings of the Institute take 
place in this building under the cupola which 
is familiar to all Parisians. Napoleon, when 
he became Emperor, founded, by a decree, 
great prizes, which were to be distributed by 
the Institute for the best works produced in 
science, letters, and arts. 

Under the Restoration the fourth class of the 
Institute received its present name of Academy 
of Fine Arts. A class was created in it for 
‘*Académiciens libres ’’ ; this class was destined 
for ,distinguished amateurs, patrons of art, 
men who were not professional artists. There 
is, besides corresponding members, a class of 
members who are mostly foreigners. When 
the Academy of Fine Arts in 1816 received its 
definitive organization, we find among its mem- 
bers Houdon, Méhul, Denon, Gérard, Gros, 
Carle Vernet; the name of David does not figure 
on the list. David was one of ‘‘ those regicides 
who had given their adherence to the acte 
additionel of April 22, 1815, accepted office 
from the usurper, and thus shown themselves 
irreconcilable enemies of France and of the 
Legitimate Government.’’ These men had 
been condemned to perpetual banishment. 
David went to Decazes and asked for a pass- 
port. The Minister told him to remain. 
‘*This law is not made for you, M. David. 
The King does not intend to deprive France 
of the man who holds the sceptre of art. 
Stay in Paris; I promise you all secu- 
rity.’’ David resisted these entreaties, and 
left for Brussels, where he died December 
29, 1825. Louis XVIII. not only gave its final 
organization to the Academy of Fine Arts, 
he also was the real founder of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts: the buildings of this new Ecole, 
some of which are very remarkable, were, 
however, only finished by Duban under Louis 
Philippe. These buildings have even in our 
days received a great extension. Since 1824 it 
may be said that, notwithstanding several 
revolutions, the Academy of Fine Arts has 
always remained the same. Its constitution 
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may be criticised—it is every day criticised by 


the young artists; but it has stood the test of 
time, and, with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
the Ecole de Rome, which live, so to speak, un- 
der its patronage, has succeeded in giving to 
France a noble phalanx of great artists, some 
of whom have become world-famous. 

During the reign of Charles X. the Academy 
opened its doors to Horace Vernet, to David 
d’ Angers, to Ingres; atthe very moment when 
Ingres was elected, the Academy, having to 
choose a musician as Académicien Libre out 
of a list of three candidates, chose Father Mat- 
tei, who was a good contrapuntist and had 
given lessons to Rossini, in preference to Bee- 
thoven. The great quarrel between the clas- 
sicists and the romanticists filled the reign of 
Charles X., and had, of course, its echo in the 
Academy. The Academy became one of the 
favorite objects of the criticisms of the young 
school; its members were accused, many of 
them not unjustly, of a servile imitation of an- 
cient forms and of an unjust contempt for 
nature. The romanticists studied life in living 
objects; they had men of great genius in their 
ranks, they despised tradition in every form 
of art. 

The struggle continued under Louis Philippe; 
the romanticists found a strong ally in the eld- 
est son of the King, the Duc d’Orléans, who 
encouraged rising artists and .visited their 
studios; he bought for his gallery the ‘‘ Strato- 
nice’’ of Ingres and the ‘‘ Assassination of the 
Due de Guise’’ (both pictures are now in the 
galleries of the Duc d’Aumale at Chanti'ly). 
The King himself was more of a politician than 
an artist; he was fond of building, but was not 
happy in the choice of his architects. His chil- 
dren were almost all passionate for art, espe- 
cially the Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Au- 
male, and the Duc de Montpensier. Louis 
Philippe, however, much encouraged a great 
artist, Horace Vernet; it was because Vernet 
was an admirable painter of battles and helped 
the King in his splendid work of the restora- 
tion of the Palace of Versailles, which Louis 
Philippe intended to become a sort of illustra 
tion of the history of France. The historical 
galleries of the Palace of Versailles are now a 
monument of the greatest importance. Ver- 
sailles gives to the visitor the best lesson in 
French history that can be given. Horace 
Vernet was a great favorite of Louis Philippe, 
who made him Director of the Academy of 
France at Rome, a post much envied, and 
very naturally envied, by all our artists. 


COMMON SENSE IN NATIONAL ART 
GALLERIES.—II. 


LONDON, January, 1892. 


THE English has been one of the first national 
galleries to outgrow the period of fetishism. 
Even the Louvre, the Pitti, the Uffizi are cen- 
turies behind it in this respect; while in the 
Berlin Old Museum want of judgment in the 
selection and retention of pictures is as con- 
spicuous asin the Dresden Zwinger. Indeed, 
the Berlin gallery has much the same good and 
bad points as the Dresden. It, too, is delight- 
ful in the plan of the building and arrange- 
ment of the rooms; by far the best impression 
being made when one enters from the Lust- 
garten, up the great stairway, into the Ro- 
tunda. Here the Raphael tapestries are more 
effective than in Dresden, though there is no dif- 
ference in the hanging ; butin Berlin the Rotun- 
da serves as a palatial entrance hall, while in 
Dresden it merely cuts in two the line of long 
galleries. It may be atrifling matter to notice, 
but the care of the management is extended 








to the curtains, drawn in turn over each of the 
tapestries as the sunlight falls upon it from the 
cupola above, so that, though one or two or 
more may be covered, a few can be seen at all 
hours of the day. In the little room beyond 
leading to the passage to the new museum, 
beautiful old woodwork and bits of old church 
decoration adorn the walls; but in the galleries 
themselves decoration is of secondary impor- 
tance to the pictures, as it should be. One 
might suggest, however, that the number of 
the room or the name of the school to which it 
is devoted, as in Vienna or London, would be 
more appropriate over the doors than gorgeous 
drapery. The light throughout, except in the 
narrow passages where pictures ought not to be, 
is good. 

As in Dresden, pictureg are arranged chrono- 
logically and according to schools, but with 
more thorough system and therefore with 
more satisfactory results. There is the same 
overflow into the cabinets, but these are fewer 
in number, while in them the order of periods 
and countries is more carefully observed. 
There may be many canvases which it ought 
to be the first duty of directors to get rid of, 
but, perhaps because the old masters of the 
Raczynski collection are in the National Galle- 
ry—more probably because there are really not 
so many—their numbers are less aggressive 
than in the Zwinger. It is now the guide-book 
platitude to say of Berlin that, if it has few 
masterpieces, its great merit is its historical 
completeness. But the best-ordered guide-book 
could not make good the first half of this plati- 
tude in comparing Berlin to Dresden. The 
Holbein at Berlin, the portrait of Gisze, with 
its simply marvellous detail, is no light rival to 
the ‘*‘ Morette’’ of Dresden. The little Cruci- 
fixion on the screen, the Bernard Van Orley, in 
the same collection are of minor interest by the 
side of the Berlin portraits of Moffel and 
Holzschuher, which make one wonder if 
perhaps Diirer may not have been a painter af- 
ter all. The Ter Borchs of Dresden are not 
more Whistlerian and masterly, not better wit- 
nesses of the fact that in art as in literature 
there is nothing new, even in this very modern 
nineteenth century, than the luminous, harmo- 
nious little portraits which, if Ter Borch had 
painted them to-day, the world would call 
slavish imitations of Whistler. And what is 
there in Dresden finer than the deservedly fa- 
mous Hille Bobbe of Franz Hals—the fishwife 
appears with much less success in the Dresden 
version—than his ‘‘ Nurse and Child’’? But to 
take one last supreme example, for it would be 
worse than useless to write a catalogue, what 
Sistine Madonna, what Rubens allegory, 
what Dutch or Flemish microscopic master- 
piece, can approach the incomparable General 
Borro of Velasquez, the huge fat man, the 
Spanish Falstaff, ugly, gross, sensual, but, be- 
cause he is alive on the canvas, a genuine 
man of unmistakable individuality and charac- 
ter? Because of the painter’s achievement, he 
will be remembered when the great multitude 
of conventionally pretty ladies and conven- 
tionally fine gentlemen by Rubens and Van 
Dyck fade into one mental composite photo- 
graph, blurred and indistinct. This Velasquez 
is the great glory of the Berlin collection. 

The other contention, that the Prussian gal- 
lery is the more historically complete of the 
two, is true enough. At Berlin there is no un- 
due predominance of any one school or period, 
while the Italians and Spaniards are far more 
adequately represented, though there may be 
fewer examples of one or two individual art- 
ists. But in historical,value the Berlin Museum 
cannot compete with the London National Gal- 
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lery. In the latter, the stu'ent not only fol- 
lows quite as well the development of the art 
of painting throughout the centuries and in all 
countries, but he is shown some of the best re- 
sults of this development in every period, and 
is spared much of the usual trash not yet swept 
from Berlin. There is hardly a school whose 
greatest master cannot be seen in at least 
one of his greatest pictures in London. But 
this cannot always be said of Berlin, while as 
arule the Berlin masterpieces are eclipsed by 
those of London. To prove the truth of this 
assertion, take two or three of the most famous 
Italians, since it is impossible to go through the 
entire list. There is not one of the seven Bot- 
ticellis, beautiful though the Virgin and Child 
surrounded by torch-bearing, flower-laden an- 
gels may be, which is as truly characteristic 
and full of Botticelli’s decorative charm as that 
London Madonna, with the angels, in the circu- 
lar frame. Fine as are two of the Titian por- 
traits (Admiral Moro in the delightfully ren- 
dered armor, and the nameless young man in 
black and gold), the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ”’ 
is infinitely finer. And even Moroni’s stun- 
ning portrait of himself against the beautiful 
greenish background must yield the palm to 
his unrivalled ‘‘ Tailor.’’ 





It must be granted that with some of the 
lesser masters Berlin holds its own. Itis there, 
and not in London, that you learn how well 
such men as Bronzino and Pollaiuolo could 
sometimes paint, while Giorgione’s color could 
not be more gorgeous than in the Venetian 
youth arrayed in royal purple, with hair hang- 
ing straight over his ears and around his face. 
These, however, are exceptions. There are 
many Rembrandts at Berlin—too many, for 
every canvas the master signed is not a genuine 
Rembrandt in the artistic sense, and not the 
distinction of a star and Baedeker’s borrowed 
dogmatism can make a picture like the ‘‘ Su- 
sannah ’’ one of his greatest and most mature 
productions. But even the ‘‘Saskia’’ and 
‘* Hendrickje Stoffels,’? which the artist, 
guide- and catalogueless, will find at once, 
would scarce be a fair exchange for the por- 
traits of the old lady and himself in Trafalgar 
Square. Indeed, I think it doubtful if one 
would give up Franz Hals’s young man in the 
same collection for the more famous ‘*‘ Hille 
Bobbe.’’ The Lorraines and Poussins, too, 
are finer in London. And when it comes to 
the English school, no question of comparison 
can arise—there is no English work in Berlin; 
there is next to none anywhere on the Conti- 
nent. 

But to go further into detail would be to vie 
with Baedeker or the author of that prize puz- 
zle, the Berlin Catalogue. I aim at nothing 
more ambitious than to point out what struck 
me as the chief characteristics, good and bad, 
of the Berlin Old Museum. The next visitor 
probably will differ from me; so much the bet- 
ter if he but base his opinions on his own ob- 
servation, and not on ready-made cheap criti- 
cism. To pretend that directors should be in- 
fluenced by the fancies of any and every one 
who goes through their galleries would be 
sheer nonsense. But if we defer to the literary 
man in questions of literature, the artist cer- 
tainly should be thought competent to judge in 





matters of art; and one fact upon which all 


artists will agree is, that the sale value of a pic- 
ture lies in its artistic qualities. Judged by 
this standard, the collection of Berlin would be 
no less improved by the judicious removal of 
scores of wholly valueless canvases now dis- 
figuring the walls than that of Dresden. Lon- 


The Nation. 


that directors are not artists, and that galleries 
which should be held sacred as legacies for art 

ists and art students, are run for the amuse- 
ment of the tourist. If a gallery is of no use toan 
artist, it is of no value whatever. Now that art 
is on the town, however, only the Young Per- 
son, whether from England or America, is con 

sidered, 

The Old Pinakothek of Munich is, next to the 
Louvre, the gallery which the modern artist 
knows best, since nowadays the student who 
does not go to Paris is almost sure to study in 
Munich. And in the Old Pinakothek, while he 


would be the last to complain if a hundred | 


years ago the French had made a clean sweep 
of second-rate masterpieces not thought of suf- 
ficient importance to be reclaimed, still the pic- 
tures of absolutely no use to him are not so ag- 
gressively conspicuous. In the first place, 
there are about half the number of canvases of 
which Dresden boasts; in the second, the histo- 
rical arrangement is more perfectly carried out 
and the hanging better than in Berlin, so that 
the impression made is less confusing. If archi- 
tecturally the building may not be as striking, 
the galleries themselves are as well designed, as 
well lighted, and as well decorated as those of 
Dresden and Berlin, and my experience is that 
they are less exhausting physically and men 
tally, which is no small test of their power to 
interest. The great work is seen to advantage ; 
the careful historical sequence observed helps 
to reconcile one here more than elsewhere to 
the survival of much that is bad and more that 
is commonplace. Certainly there seems better 
reason in Munich for the honors invariably 
paid to the primitives, chiefly because one be- 
gins at the beginning, walking at once into the 
rooms devoted to early German and Nether 
landish schools, instead of coming upon them 
after looking at the work of abler draughts 
men and painters of greater artistic breadth; 
partly because of the excellence of many of 
these primitives. 

There is always more or less of the conven- 
tional in art, but necessarily it must be more 
when the convention does not originate with 
the painter, but is forced upon him by social or 
religious influences, as it was in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But, hampered as he 
then was by his patrons in the Church, and 
immature as were his methods and knowledge, 
he could always show his artistic feeling and 
scope by the individual decorative quality he 
gave to the treatment of the motives he shared 
with all artists. It was not his shortcomings 
and his unavoidable defects that made him an 
artist, as a modern primitive like Holman Hunt 
seems to think. But the latter has not worked 
in vain, for, to compare his affected imita- 
tion of the earlier painters’ defects, devoid of 
their compensating beauty, with the delight- 
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** Resurrection '’ in the Old Pinakothek, though 
the latter may have held its own before it was 
taken from the altar at Hof 

But, on the whole, in Munich, the leaser- 
known earlier men suffer less than the more fa- 


| mous painters, whose work illustrates a still 


more inartistic tendency of the modern picture 





gallery—that is, to preserve and lend undue 
importance to canvases which can add nothing 
to the reputation of the artist, and at times 
must detract from it. To those who know 
something about art and can think for them 
selves, it is evident that too many of the 
Diirers, if they are really his, are but pot 
boilers (1 am not sure that | would except even 
the portrait of himself over which every well 
informed visitor goes into the correct ecstasy) ; 
that the two Holbeins are to be counted among 
this painter’s failures; that the one Frans 
Hals and the greater number of the Rem 

brandts can but remind one how very uneven 
both were in their work (it is only fair to re 

member, however, that the genuineness of the 
former’s ‘‘Group of Family Portraits *’ has 
been questioned) ; and that a couple of Vander 
Werffs or Breughels, of Tenierses or even Ruys 


daels, would have more than satisfied the rea 


} sonable man. 


This may sound very like heresy. It is easier 
to be orthodox where Rubens is concerned 
I remember once being in Venice when a 
group of young students from Munich came 
there to see its art treasures, and went back 


nd 


‘** They would rather have Rubeus 


quickly, scofting at Titian and Tintoretto a 





Veronese 
every time,’’ was their verdict, more candid 
than elegant. And though not to be endorsed 


unconditionally, it must be acknowledged that 


in Munich the genius of Rubens asserts itself 
most powerfully, and that the Old Pinakothek 
calls, less than any other gallery, for a whole 
sale reduction in the wall space devoted to the 
productions of his workshop. Rubens himself 
is seen rather than the pupils and assistants 
who did too much of his work for him. One 
recognizes not only the touch of the master, 
but the master’s study of problems not to 
be solved by the conventions and tradi 
tions of the schools. Here are, not the St 
Jeromes thrown off to meet the expenses 
of an Antwerp palace, but Christs and 
angels and other stock Scriptural subjects 
treated as means to a great decorative end; 
here are the smaller sketches, vigorous, rich, 
suggestive as the Dresden studies; here the sa- 
tyrs which have since given inspiration to 
Bocklin, and here,too, portraitsalmost as fresh 
and clean as a good Franz Hals—‘‘ ripping,”’ 
is what the artist calls his ‘*‘ Doctor Van Thul- 


| den *'—and an astonishing landscape, with a 


rainbow, like a Constable in composition and 


| color-scheme, though naturally not in treat 


fully decorative altar-pieces, sincere in their | 


crude draughtsmanship and perspective and 
conventional composition, by unknown Cologne 
masters, by mere copyists of Van Eyck, or by 
such menas Burgkmair and Wolgemut, as one 
sees them at Munich, is to understand more 
fully wherein they excelled. As a rule, how- 
ever, the large church panels and triptychs ex- 
hibited out of their proper place serve but to 
confirm the fact, if confirmation were needed, 


that a picture-gallery is the most artless of in 


| ventions. Perhaps I was specially struck with 
| this in Munich because I had just come from 


don has shown, in a measure, how this can be | 


done. The great trouble at the present day is 


Schwabach, a town occupying too little space 
in Baedeker to attract many tourists from near 
Nuremberg, but where there is an old church 
with a marvellous altar-piece by Walgemut, 


ment. Rubens painted so often simply to fill 


| orders that it is a delight to find him, as in Mu- 


which, seen where he intended it should be | 


seen, is twice or three times as effective as his | 


nich, painting for his own pleasure. But how 
difficult it was for him to preserve his inde- 
pendence has a curious illustration in his por 
trait of Philip IV. of Spain, whose face Velas- 
quez bas made as familiar as that of any pub 
lic man of to-day, but whose main characteris 
tics Rubens has toned down, whose face he has 
sweetened, not daring to look at royalty with 
eves free from the spectacles of convention or to 
represent it with the unflinching realism of Ve 
lasquez b 

The preéminence of Rubens may be partly 
due to the poverty of the Italian sections, for 
Munich has but few fine canvases of Italian 
masters, none of those Venetians who rival him 
in decorative splendor. Nor can he lose by 
comparison with the Spaniards, The two Ve- 
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lasquezes'are interesting necessarily—V elasquez 
could’ paint nothing that was not of interest; 
but they do not reach the standard of the 
‘‘Genéral Borro’’ in Berlin, of the ‘* Philip’’ 
in London; while the Murillos, though popular, 
éwing to the matiy engravings from them, and 
though: all ‘well-read American young ladies 
wotild cal! them sweet, are but prototypes of 
to-day’s séntimental picture that tells a story. 
Rubéns’s competitors in Munich are his own 
countrymen. The painters who, after him, sup- 
port the Old Pinakothek’s’ claim to rank with 
the great galleries of the world, are the Flem- 
ing of his own ageé—Van Dyck, who not often 
is so free froth ccnventionality, so much readier 
to paint his sitters as they looked to him than 
as they would have liked him to fancy them; 
Snyders, Boel, Fyt, De Vos—men whose work 
is never very interesting, but who are seen at 
their best here. 

The directors at Munich have known not 
only how to classify and hang their pictures, 
but how to catalogue them, and a good ¢cata- 
logue is not made every day. In it the pic- 
tures are placed and numbered as on the walls; 
to pass from one to the hext does not mean to 
turn over’ a hundred and more pages in thé 
book in your hand. Herr Bode has devoted, I 
believe, long months to the catalogues of the 
Berlin collections, and‘has received great credit 
for them; here the names ‘of the painters are 
given alphabetically, there are indexes and re- 
ferences and ‘every elaborate aid to the proper 
understanding of the system adopted—every- 
thing, in fact, but the one simple requirement, 
which is, that the picture should be as readily 


found in the catalogue as ‘on the walls. In the |' 


Dresden. catalogue the arrangement is according 
to schools and painters, which would be ad- 
mirable if all the works of one school or of 
one man occurred .together in the gallery 
also; but they do not, and confusion is the re- 
sult. If catalogues are published and sold for 
the greater convenience of the student or visit- 
or, simplicity should be the one and only end 


aimed at in their construction. As it is, the |: 


chief object seems to be to give evidence of the 
compiler’s learning, so that, the.more compli- 
cated they are, the more honor they reflect 
upon him. Whoever has gone from the Salon, 
with its alphabetical catalogue, to the Royal 
Academy, with its plain, straightforward list 
of contributions arranged inthe exact order in 
which they hang, with an alphabetical index of 
artists’ names following; can appreciate the re- 
lief of the Munich catalogue after those of Dres- 
den and Berlin. 

The Young Person, who knows beforehand 
what to see, what to admire, what to worship 
in every collection of pictures, has a soul above 
such trifles as a poor catalogue and a worse ar- 
ranged gallery. But to the man’'to whom love 
of art does not mean loss of common sense, 
these are evils the more irritating because they 
might. be so easily remedied were it not for 
modern superstition and sentiment. Honest 
criticism of long-established institutions is at 
times more wholesome than repetition of tradi- 
tional praise. : N.N. 








Correspondence. 


THE MILITARY POINT OF VIEW. 
To THe Eprror or THE Nation: 

Str: Whether we shall be justified or not in 
making war on Chili is a question not yet ripe 
for’ decision, depending, first, on full and ac- 
curate knowledge of what has really taken 


’ 


place; and, secondly, on what Chili may de- 
cide to do inthe matter. But someéof our pub- 
lic men are reported as having prejudged the 
question. Says Senator Kyle: ‘‘The senti- 
ment of the people I represent is against any 
| war with Chili. Such a contest would be a na- 
tional disgrace. The bare idea ‘of going to 
war with a country smaller than one of our 
States is criminally ludicrous’’ (Washington 
| Star of January 19). Says Senator Peffer: 
‘*The statement that 60,000,000 of people—the 
biggest, richest, and most prosperous nation on 
earth—should entertain the idéa of war with 
| @ little country like Chili, is an ‘absurdity ’’ 
| (Washington Star of January 19). Other 
| public men have been reported as insisting 
, that the case is a proper one for arbitration; 
,and others, again, have expressed the opinion 
‘that if Chili has instituted and completed a ju- 
| dicial inquiry into the facts according to her 
/own forms of procedure, she has fulfilled her 
| international obligations in the matter, and if 
| the result shows that there is no just cause for 
our demand for reparation, we are bound by 
| the decision. : eee 

Every one of these positions appears to'me 
erroneous. According to the doctrine of Sena- 
|tors Peffer and Kyle, any nation much less 
|powerful than our own has carte blanche to 
| commit outrages upon our citizens without fear 
|of being compelled to make reparation. In 
other words, American sailors cannot claim of 
their Government protection from outrages 
|that may be committed on them in a port of a 
jnation comparatively feeble—that is to say, in 
\the far greater number of foreign countries. 
As for a resort to arbitration, the objection 
|is substantially the same. ‘Would the United 
(States Government dare to say te its sail- 
jors that, whether an outragé committed on’ 
jthem by some savage tribe, or in the port of 
‘some comparatively feeblé nation, shall be 
‘atoned for or not, will depend on the decision— ° 
after proceedings more or less dilatory — of’ 
some foreign Government? : 
Finally, as to the result judicially arrived at 
‘in the country of which reparation is claimed 
being. conclusive: such a doctrine has no 
‘shadow of foundation in international law. .. It 
jmeans that, however overwhelming the evi- 
dence that the finding of facts by the foreign 
\tribunal is contrary to the truth—whether ow- 
jing to the perjury of witnesses, or the over-aw- ' 
‘ing of officials by the populace, or their own 
‘hostile feelings—the complaining Government 
can have no redress.—Respectfully yours, 

Francis J. Lippirr: 
Wasuinetoy, D. C., January 20, 1892. 


} 





_ [What would you do if the result of a 
judicial inquiry ‘‘showed there was no 
just cause for our demand for reparation ”? 
‘Would you use your superior strength to 
exact reparation if the cause was unjust 
jor inadequate? Surely not. Where did 
you get the notion that a civilized, Chris- 
tian government did not fulfil its ‘‘inter-. 
mational obligations,” in case. of outrages: 
ion foreigners on its soil, by a fair trial-of 
the offenders according to the law of the 
land in which the offence was committed? 
Do you not know that this is a long-estab- 
lished principle and practice of interna- 
tional law, and was fully set out. and ad- 
hered to and relied upon by us in our con-' 
troversy with Italy over the New Orleans 
massacre? You surely do not suppose 
that Senator Peffer started it. Interna- 








tional law offers no impunity either for 


‘small or for large States in case the 
‘trial is marked by manifest injustice. If 
}it should be improperly conducted, how- 
‘ever, and end in a failure of justice, there 
should be no greater display of resentment 
towards a-small than a large State—in 
other words, no buHying. If the wrong 
be manifest, Chili ought to get no worse 
treatment than England. What you mean 
by your objection to arbitration we do not 
exactly know., In so far as we understand 
it, it applies to all trials of disputes before 
an impartial tribunal. Your interpreta- 
tion, in the last paragraph, of the doctrine 
that the judicial findings: of foreign tribu- 
nals in criminal ‘acts committed within 
their jurisdiction are conclusive on all 
concerned, sounds so like burlesque that 
we pass it without remark. Nobody that 
;we know of outside a lunatic asylum 
has put your construction on it.—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 





ANGLOPHOBIA, 


| To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Prophesying is dangerous work, and if 
three-score years have done nothing else, they 
have at least, taught me. wariness in this re- 
spect. But sometimes there comes the luxury 
of saying, ‘‘I told you so.” 

On first reading the plan of governing Lon- 
don by a County Council, I, said that.if that 
could be. made to work successfully, I must 
either give up all my theories of administra- 
tion, or assume that the human material in 
London was very different from anything in 
this country. Mr. R. B. Carter, a member of 
the Council, has written a letter to the Times 
declining reélection and stating his views, upon 
which the Spectator, comments as follows: 


‘*Tondon has no visible Executive Govern- 
iment. So far.as such a: function has been in- 
trusted to the County Council, it is not. per- 
formed by visible Fosse at all, but by nine- 
teen’ ordinary and’ five special committees of 
varying numbers—one containing ‘the prepos- 
terous number of sixty) members—varying at- 
tendances, and varying methods of selection, 
some being filled up from political motives, 
some because comipetent men are indispensable, 
and some because certain Councillors given to 
fads are urgent to be placed on those commit- 
tees. The Executive Government is, in fact, 
intrusted to minute or large but alwa 
changeable groups of Councillors, who may 
competent and industrious or incompetent and 
lagy, but who make up in either case formless 
ies of men, whose names, ideas, and work 
are all equally unknown to their constituents. ”’ 


What follows has a familiar sound: 


«* But if the electors will not attend the polls, 
or are taken in by f professions, or suffer 
‘themselves to be ‘jockeyed’ in any way, they 
;must consent to bear the consequences of their 
\own indifference or silliness.”’ 


Reconsideration, however, comes later on: 


** We accept deniocracy in fact, but that is 
no-reason why democracy: should choose for 
itselfian absurd method of selecting the men 
who are to do its executive work. There is 
nothing democratic about.a committee which a 
ministry does not share; or, rather, a commit- 
teé is the least democratic of the two, because 
the democracy cannot watch it, does not know 
its character, and cannot either dismiss it or 
send it before a tribunal to be sentenced. A 
committee with the powers of the Chancellor of 
thé Exchequer would be the least’ democratic 
and most inefficient authority: on finance con- 
ceiyable, and it is through such.a. body that 
the London Council in every department elects 
to work. ~* 

‘Busy’ men will not enter the Council to 
be forced to sit on those secret committees, and. 











the representation of London will gradually be 
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left to idlers, to men whose trade is politics, 
and to men who hope ee to make money 
out of the position. 

Of course, we have no cities esiiea on just 
this plan, but the argument is just as good for 
our boards and commissions, and for our Legis- 
latures, both State and national. In this case, 
however, I will leave your readers to point the 
moral for themselves. G. B. 

BosTox, January 23, 1892, 





ARCHEOLOGICAL FORGERIES AT WY- 
MAN, MICHIGAN. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Wyman, Mich., is a small village on 
the Stanton branch of the Detroit, Lansing 
and Northern Railroad, about sixty miles 
northwest of Lansing. It is in a region from 
which in recent years the pine woods have been 
cutaway. Only a small portion of the land is 
under cultivation, and as the sawmills have 
been removed, the country presents a desolate 
appearance. The ground is covered with low, 
rounded elevations a few feet across, most of 
which were produced by the uprooting of trees 
in past times and the decaying of roots in the 
soil thrown up by them. Among these there 
are larger, sepulchral mounds of an aboriginal 
population, which yield human bones and a 
few neolithic remains of the common sort. 
The soil is sandy. 

In October, 1890, a man digging postholes in 
a field near Wyman found a small cup of un- 
baked clay. In the spring and summer of 
1891 other discoveries were made, and the in- 
habitants of the region passed into a state of 
great excitement, which has hardly yet subsid- 
ed. Inthe enthusiasm for excavating, many 
hundreds of mounds and elevations were dug 
into. One man, while digging at a greater 
depth than usual, was caught and killed by the 
caving in of the sand at the sides of the pit. 
In a number of instances the excavations 
brought to light objects surprisingly unlike what 
might be expected from the archeological envi- 
ronment. The discoveries were made over an 
area three or four miles in diameter, the greater 
number within a mile and a half from Wyman; 
it is said that a few things have been found 
four or five miles distant. Some of the objects 
were taken from mounds, others from ground 
more nearly level, where no evidences of the 
former existence of mounds were apparent. 
The things unearthed lay at a depth varying 
from eighteen inches to three or four feet below 
the surface. They are nearly all of clay. The 
discoveries are attested by the number and 
credibility of the participants and witnesses, 
who in several instances have substantiated 
their statements by affidavits. That the ob- 
jects were really taken from the ground as 
represented is beyond question. It is reported 
that some of the specimens were so connected 
with the roots of trees as to give the excava- 
tors the impression that they are of great an- 
tiquity. 

The objects thus brought to light are nume- 
rous, and comprise a variety of classes. The 
most noteworthy are the cists, or caskets, of 
which it is said that about thirty have been 
found up to date. They are oblong, measuring 
from a foot to thirty inches in length, with a 
width of six to ten inches and height to cor- 
respond. The sides are generally covered with 
hieroglyphics and alphabetic characters drawn 
apparently from several ancient alphabets and 
stamped in the clay when soft. These signs 
sometimes run across the sides; in other cases 
they are grouped in panels. Several of the 
cists are alorned with human figures in rude 
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outline; the circle and the onnuial are also of is four inches long at the edges, nearly five 


favorite designs for decoration. The lids 
carry forms in heavy modelling. One has 


(a city wall with towers and a_ high 


pylon. Another is embellished with a figure 
probably intended to represent a bull. Several 
have recumbent lions. One shows an upturn- 
ed face, with an elaborate head-dress. No 
ashes were found in the cists; instead there 
were tablets and a few other objects. In one 
there were found fifteen of the stamps, or dies, 
of the characters stamped on the outside. The 
tablets from the cists, and those discovered by 
themselves, number perhaps seventy-five in 
all. They vary greatly in size and shape, most 
of them being of a size convenient for the hand. 


They are covered with characters like those of | 


the cists. Besides these, a number of rude | 


vases and smaller objects have been discovered. 
Among them are a few coins of copper beaten 


been examined is suspiciously near that of our 
one-cent pieces. 

Three or four archeologists have pronounced 
the relics forgeries; yet a considerable number 
of people believe in them, and are improving 
every opportunity to spread before the public 
information regarding ‘the alleged marvellous 
discoveries. The favorite explanation is that 
these objects are the remains of a colony that 
ina remote period found its way to Michigan 
from the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
As one writer naively remarks (in the Chris- 
tian Herald): ‘* They [the colony] must have 
left there in a period of remote antiquity. It 
must have been before the Exodus, for Moses 
speaks of the iron furnace and the iron bed- 


across (the centre), and three inches wide. It 
has the thickness of an ineh at the square end, 
of balf an inch at the other end, It was pressed 
in a frame of machine-sawed boards, as may be 
seen from the edges, which were not rubbed 
down enough to remove the impressions of the 
splinters. It is crowded with characters stamp- 
ed close together. There were seven stamps 
used, which were so repeated as to give nine- 
teen impressions on one side, twenty-four on 
the other, without any apparent relation to 
one another. 

The material of the three pieces isa light 
colored clay, containing a large percentage of 
drift sand. They were dried either in the sun 
or in contact with mild heat. In drying, the 
clay opened in cracks, the edges of which are 


| sharp and fresh. The surface shows no traces 
| of discoloration, Fragments of the clay dis- 
out thin, and adorned with various alphabetic 
signs. The weight of two coins which have | 


istead.of Og, King of Bashan. But these people | 


used bronze or copper instead of iron, showing | 


that the arts of iron were not known to them.”’ 
Three pieces, a sphinx, a vase, and a tablet, 


‘have recently come into the possession of the 


University of Michigan. They were taken 
from alow mound 150 rods northeast of Wy- 
man. In view of the determined effort to palm 
off the Wyman finds as genuine, it was thought 


best to subject these specimens to a more than | 


cursory examination, and to make public the 
results. The sphinx rests rpona thin base, 
fourteen inches long and six wide, rounded at 
the corners, and ornamented with a stamped 
figure repeated about the margin at the rear 


and sides; the figure is like a V followed by a | 
circle. The sphinx itself measures about ten | 


inches from throat to tail, and is six inches in 
height to the top of the head-dress, which 
hangs down on both sides, and is adorned with 


extreme, particularly in the legs, haunches, 
and face. The maker has failed in just the 
point in which the primitive artist rarely fails, 
the emphasis of prominent features. In this 
respect the modelling is far inferior to the 
carving of the prehistoric stone pipes occasion- 
ally found in this State. It is the crude bun- 


solve immediately in water. In view of the 
perishable character of the material, the slight 
elevation of the mound, the nearness of the ob- 
jects to the surface, and the amount of the 
yearly rainfall in this region, it is clear that 
the objects could not have been in the ground 
more than one year. 

Here is evidence, then, of a deliberate and 
laborious attempt at imposition. There must 
have been a stronger motive than the mere de 
sire to mystify people. Is this the work of an 
unbalanced religious fanatic, for whom some 
prophet will arise in due time and interpret the 
supposed mystic symbols inte a new creed f 
More likely the fabrication is to be credited to 
a thorough villain, who has thought thus to 
palm off his crude work at a profit, and trifle 
with sacred human interests at the same time. 
On either supposition there is no reason why 
honest people should be deceived any longer as 
to the true character of these forgeries, or be 
misled by the fanciful interpretations of mis 
guided enthusiasts Francts W. Kesey 

ANS ARBOR, Mica... January 16, 1802, 


To tae Eprror or Tur N ‘ATION: 


Str: In view of the wide publicity given to 
the report of the discovery of ‘‘ Assyrian’”’ 
antiquities in a Michigan mound, I beg af you 
to announce that the tablets and monuments 
claimed to have been excavated are wilful for- 
geries, remarkable only for their clumsy cha- 
racter and the great ignorance betrayed by the 
forger. Photographs of the objects have been 
sent me, and a glance is sufficient to reveal the 
true character of the “‘ find.”’ The inscriptions 
are largely a horrible mixture of Phoenician, 


| Egyptian, and ancient Greek characters taken 
a figure like an arrow-head repeated in seven | 
vertical rows. The modelling is crude in the | 


at random from a comparative table of alpha- 
bets such as is found at the back of Webster’s 
Dictionary. As for the cuneiforn characters 
found on some of the tablets, they are, in the 


| main, variations of a single character which 


gling of an unintelligent imitator, who bad seen | 


only pictures of a sphinx. 
The vase, which might pass for an odd- 


the forger happened to have stumbled across, 
perhaps in the article ‘‘ Cuneiform ’’ of Apple- 
tons’ Encyclopedia, while the sculptures, 
which include a sphinx of an ‘‘ Irish ’’ cast of 
features, are evidently copied from some illus- 


| trated hand-book of archeology, or from illus- 


shaped candlestick, has a flat circular base five | 


inches in diameter. From the central portion 
two wings project in opposite directions. 
These measure eight inches between extreme 
points; the vessel is also eight inches high. 
The wings and body are ornamented with tri- 
angular stamped impressions. After these 
were made, a cloth was rubbed over them to 
remove the irregularities of the surface, leav- 
ing marks made by the texture. 

The tablet is oblong, rounded at one end. It 


trations in encyclopedic articles, 

The purpose of the forger is also clear, for 
one of the tablets contains a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the ‘* Deluge,’’ divided into three 
sections—the catastrophe, the ark, and the exit 
of Noah, his family, and the animals out of the 
ark; all in conventional style, though very 
crude and awkward. Again, a number of the 
monuments have the traditional shape of the 
two Hebrew tablets of stone; and the numerals 
from one to ten on these tablets, indicated now 
by a series of dots and again by lines placed in 
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fanciful positions, clearly reveal the thought 
in tho mind of the forger. 

It is surprising that any sensible person 
should have been for one moment deceived by 
so evident a fraud, and yet a correspondent 
writes that there are fifty-seven affidavits in 
existence testifying to the genuineness of the 
discovery—just fifty-six more than there ought 
to be, for I am perfectly ready to accept the 
affidavit of the forger that he found under- 
neath the ground what he had been carefui to 
place there.—Very truly yours, 

Morris JasTrow, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSY.VANIA, January 19, 1892, 


WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Your Ziirich correspondent has no 
doubt already informed you not only that wo- 
men may become Privat-docenten at Ziirich, 
but that, after due consideration of her trial 
lecture, the Faculty of that University has 
granted to Dr. Emilie Kempin the venia legendi 
for Roman, English, and American law. An- 
other lady, a German, from Stuttgart, has 
recently taken her degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Ziirich with so much distinction that 
there was no doubt of her rapidly passing on 
toa professorship. She decided, however, to 
modify her career by marrying a Ziirich pro- 
fessor. The world moves so rapidly now in re- 
gard to the woman question that it is hard to 
keep pace with it. The sneer of the Saturday 
Review—‘* Who will be found to marry these 
learned women ?’’—sounds already as old-fash- 
ioned as a quotation from ‘ Evelina’; as this 
passage, for instance : 





‘* «But Iam a sad, weak creature; don’t you 
think I am, my lord ?’ 

***Q, by no means,’ answered he; ‘ your 
ladyship is merely delicate; and devil take me 
if ever I had the least passion for an Amazon!’ 

** *T have the honor to be quite of your lord- 
ship’s opinion,’ said Mr. Lovel, ‘for I have an 
insuperable aversion to strength, either of 
body or mind, in a female.’ ’’ % 





BOBBIN AND LATCH-STRING. 


To THE EpiTorR or THE Nation: 

Sir: The question raised by ‘‘W. H.W.” in 
No. 1383 of the Nation with regard to ‘‘ bob- 
bin ’’ and ‘‘latch-string’’ is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, but information on the subject 
seems to be very hard to obtain. The lexi- 
cographical authorities within my reach have 
but one reference. Larousse and Littré quote 
the passage from Perrault, and the American 
and English dictionaries merely give a transla- 
tion of this passage. 

As to the mode of fastening the door in 
France by means of the chevillette, it can be 
shown to be 600 years old at least. Adenés le 
Roi, who lived and wrote in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, uses chevillette as a 
door-fastener in one of his poems entitled 
‘*Cleomades.’’ The hero, as he travels along, 
sees a magnificent castle, approaches and re- 
solves to enter it. Then 


‘*Les chevillettes si tourna 
Que di oit sour la tour aresta.” 


That is, he turned the pegs until he stopped 
right on the tower. That a method of fasten- 
ing radically different from that of Perrault is 
here intended is evident from the two verbs 
tourner and tirer. And so in England and 
America we have used both these methods of 
fastening. Mary Howitt says in one of her 
poems: 


** Our good old friend he tirled the pin, 
He opened the door and entered in.” 


? 





As for the latch-string, it is familiar to our 
rural denizens all over the country. One of the 
earliest recollections of my childhood is a 
leathern thong which hung outside our kitchen 
door, and which was always pulled in at night. 
Our negro ‘‘ quarters’’ were also fastened in 
the same way; and this seems to have been the 
customary form of door-latch from a very early 
period of our history, as I remember to have 
read somewhere that some one of our colonial 
celebrities (possibly William Penn or Roger 
Williams) was in the habit of leaving his latch- 
string on the outside, both night and day, to 
show the Indians how completely he trusted 
them. 

As regards the turning latch, we undoubt- 
edly have its survival in our present door-knob. 
We now twirl the knob, and the latch springs 
back; but the direct descendant of the chevil- 
lette and bobinette was the lock in which, when 
the knob was turned, the latch was raised over 
the catch. This is still to be seen in some of 
our older houses.—Y ours respectfully, 

SAMUEL GARNER. 

ANNAPOLIs, Mp., January 20, 1892. 


Notes. 


Mr. M. D. Conway’s ‘ Life of Thomas Paine’ 
heads the list of forthcoming publications by 
the Messrs. Putnam. It will form two octavo 
volumes. Other announcements are the ‘Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson,’ edited by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford, in uniformity with the Hamilton, 
Franklin, Jay, and Washington; the ‘ Life of 
George Mason,’ by Kate Mason Rowland; the 
fifth and concluding volume of Talleyrand’s 
Memoirs; ‘ Primitive Man in Ohio,’ by War- 
ren K. Moorhead; a translation of the Marquis 
de Nadaillac’s ‘Customs and Monuments of 
Prehistoric Peoples’; the second of four 
volumes of Evelyn Abbott’s ‘History of 
Greece’; ‘Outlines of Roman History,’ by 
Prof. Henry F. Pelham of Oxford; ‘ Pagan Re- 
siduum in Christianity,’ by Abram Herbert 
Lewis, D.D.; ‘Walter Savage Landor,’ a cri- 
tical study, by Edward Waterman Evans, jr. ; 
‘The Odes and Epodes of Horace,’ translated 
into English verse beside the Latin text, by 
John B. Hague; ‘The English Language and 
English Grammar,’ by Samuel Ramsey; ‘From 
Palm to Glacier,’ travels in Brazil, Bermuda, 
and Alaska, by Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins; 
‘ Politics and Pen Pictures,’ by the Hon. Henry 
W. Hilliard, of Georgia; and ‘Three Hundred 
and Sixty-six Dinners,’ by Mary E. Nicol. 

D. Appleton & Co. are about to begin a Hol- 
land Fiction Series for the refreshment of 
jaded palates, the first number being ‘Eline 
Vere,’ by Louis Couperus, with an introduction 
by Edmund Gosse. They also announce ‘ Evo- 
lution in Science, Philosophy, and Art,’ lec- 
tures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association 
by John Fiske and others; ‘New Fragments,’ 
scientific mostly, but with personal recollec- 
tions of Carlyle, by Prof. Tyndall; ‘ The Horse: 
A Study in Natural History,’ by Prof. W. H. 
Flower of the British Natural History Museum ; 
and ‘ Moral Teachings of Science,’ by Arabella 
B. Buckley. 

Harper & Bros. will publish immediately 
‘Lyrics,’ by the late Cora Fabbri; and ‘The 
Marquis of Salisbury,’ by H. D. Traill. 

A translation of Prof. W. Windelhard’s ‘Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie’ is in the press of 
Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Wagner as I Knew Him,’ by the late Dr. 
Ferdinand Praeger, and a translation of the 
Abbé Fouard’s ‘St. Peter and the First Years 











of Christianity,’ are nearly ready to be issued 
by the Messrs. Longman. 

The Historical Printing Co., 97 Clark Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is printing a_ limited 
edition of unpublished writings of men of the 
Revolution, under the title ‘Fragments of 
Revolutionary History,’ and editorship of 
Gaillard Hunt. 

Sampson Low & Co., London, propose to 
publish by subscriptiona work on ‘ The History 
of Engraving in England,’ edited by Louis 
Fagan of the British Museum, with 100 illus- 
trations in photogravure. 

The fifth volume of the new Cambridge 
Shakspere (Macmillan) contains ‘‘ Henry 
VI.,”’ ‘*Richard III.,’’ and ‘* Henry VIII.”’ 
In the preface, a new note discusses briefly the 
relation of the quarto and folio of ‘‘ Richard 
IIl.,’’ bringing the subject down to date and 
giving the authorities. We have already called 
attention, as each volume appeared, to the 
merits of this edition, and in particular to its 
adaptability for the library; but we cannot 
neglect any opportunity of repeating our com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Oscar Browning contributes to the Di- 
lettante Library two monographs on ‘ Dante’ 
and ‘Goethe’ (Macmillan), being expansions 
of articles in the last edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.’ They do not aim at per- 
fection beyond that natural to their original 
purpose, and are frankly biographical and 
bibliographical, without refinements of criti- 
cism or philosophy. They contain a sound and 
simple account of the lives and works of these 
authors, and indicate sufficiently well the typi- 
cal place that each holds in culture and civili- 
zation. One seeking such an introduction can- 
not do better than consult these convenient 
handbooks. 

Books in elucidation of Browning continue to 
fall from the press, and distinguished among 
the rest is a really excellent, if late-born, 
‘Primer’ (Macmillan). The author, F. Mary 
Wilson, confines the introductory portion to a 
short sketch of Browning’s life, and a some- 
what longer one of his genius, more remarkable 
for frankness than for originality ; the remain- 
der, that is to say, four-fifths of the volume, is 
occupied with introductions to the separate 
poems, in which each is described and its rela- 
tion to the philosophy of Browning, as under- 
stood by her, is set forth. The volume is the 
result of careful study, and unites with an ad- 
mirable simplicity a very welcome freedom 
from obtrusive hero-worship. 

An empty place among our anthologies is 
filled by ‘ Political Verse,’ edited by George 
Saintsbury, in the Pocket Library (Macmillan). 
He begins with Skelton, but soon gets into the 
period of party government and makes the 
body of his volume out of the last two 
centuries. On the list we find Rochester, 
‘*The State Poems,’’ Defoe, Prior, Glover, 
Churchill, the ‘ Rolliad,’ Peter Pindar, the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ Scott, Canning, Byron, and a 
great deal from Moore and Praed, besides ex- 
tracts from Ebenezer Elliott, Mackay, Man- 
sel, and more particularly Mr. H. D. Traill, 
for whose inclusion, in a work otherwise con- 
fined to writers not living, there is no excuse 
but friendship. The volume is curious rather 
than interesting, and is chiefly valuable for a 
few odds and ends, not easily come by, being 
usually confined to the library of the special 
literary student. 

The series of attractive classics, beautifully 
printed and admirable in every point of the 
book-maker’s art, now issuing as the Temple 
Library, adds to its previous volumes Gold- 
smith’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ under the com- 
petent editorship of Austin Dobson (London; 
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J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan). 
Mr. Railton furnishes some small, pretty etch- 
ings, which distinctly add to the charm of the 
two volumes. Mr. Dobson finds the original 
suggestion of Goldsmith’s work in a squib by 
Horace Walpole upon Admiral Byng’s trial, 
and his theory in respect to the matter 
is certainly plausible. As to the body 
of the work, the editor emphasizes its prin- 
cipal interest as Goldsmith’s commentary 
upon London, of which he was a good observer, 
and points out what it contains of the germs of 
Goldsmith’s later works, particularly in the 
delineation of humorous characters forecasting 
the ‘ Vicar’ and the comedies; he calls atten- 
tion also to some passages which Goldsmith 
worked over and reproduced afterwards. It is 
to be hoped that this edition of a neglected 
work may serve to bring it forward as from 
the same hand, if not of the same rank, as more 
finished productions, and worthy of a more 
familiar place on the shelves of literary stu- 
dents than it has lately held. 

Out of two series of Sunday lectures de- 
livered at South Place Institute, London, 
during the past three years, has been made the 
volume ‘Religious Systems of the World,’ 
which comes to us in a second, revised and en- 
larged, edition from Macmillan. Brief sketches 
or expositions are given in Part I. of twenty- 
seven ‘‘ Pre-Christian and non-Christian ’’ re- 
ligions—counting ‘‘The Religions of Ancient 
America ’’ as one. Then comes like treatment 
of thirty-two ‘‘ Christian, theistic, and philo- 
sophic’’ systems, including ‘‘ The Religion of 
Dante,’’ ‘‘ Mysticism,’’ ‘‘ The Evolution Theo- 
ry,’ ‘‘Secularism,’’ etc. In Part I. the writ- 
ers are nearly all recognized authorities in 
their several subjects, and their method is ob- 
jective and critical; in the second part an ad- 
vocate expounds each system, with sympathy 
as the resultant note too often, rather than 
impartiality. The book is necessarily frag- 
mentary; but the collection and juxtaposition 
are curious, and the whole may be fairly said 
to merit the sub-title, ‘‘ A Contribution to the 
Study of Comparative Religion.”’’ 

‘Argentina and the Argentines,’ by Thomas 
A. Turner (Scribners), professes to be only 
‘*notes and impressions of a five years’ so- 
journ in the Argentine Republic,’’ yet it is a 
thoroughly readable and distinctly veracious 
and illuminating book. Without any compre- 
hensive plan, the successive chapters give a 
good insight into the social, and particularly 
the political, life of Argentina, while the pages 
devoted to the period of mad financial legisla- 
tion and insane speculation throw a great 
amount of light upon a catastrophe of which 
some competent hand ought to write the entire 
history. Occasionally one hears the genuine 
English snort of contempt for things not liked 
or understood ; but, after all, this is only part 
of the author’s personality which, on the whole, 
lends interest and pleasure to what he writes. 

Under the title of ‘A Conversation on 
Music,’ we have received from C. F. Tretbar, 
Steinway Hall, an English version of Rubin- 
stein’s new book, reviewed in this journal two 
weeks ago. The translation, by Mrs. J. P. 
Morgan, can hardly be termed elegant or 
idiomatic, but it will give those who cannot 
read German or Russian a chance to study the 
** paradoxical opinions’’ of Rubinstein, as he 
himself calls them. 

A volume on the ‘ Historic Storms of New 
England,’ by Sidney Perley, comes from the 
Salem (Mass.) Press. It is a diligent compila 
tion of accounts of violent gales and distress- 
ing wrecks, of floods, snows, and tornadoes, 
with liberal additions en yellow and dark days, 
comets and earthquakes. The book is distinct- 
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ly historical, not meteorological, the greater 
part being narrative of the effects produced by 
the storms. The omission of all indication of 
the sources of information lessens the value of 
the work as a guide for further study. Al- 
though no quotation marks are used, the de- 
scriptions appear to be but little changed from 
ancient and modern records. The terminology 
adopted is not uniform, as hurricane, whirl- 
wind, cyclone, and tornado are all applied to 
storms properly designated by the last of these 
names. 

By order of the Grand Duke of Baden, all 
the universities of that principality have just 
been opened to women in the departments of 
science and mathematics. Women were al- 
ready admitted as students in all departments 
at Freiburg and at the Polytechnical School at 
Karlsruhe, and hence the new order has to take 
effect on Heidelberg alone, but this, of course, 
is of very great importance. The Swiss uni- 
versities have long been open to women; at 
Leipzig, women have for some time stu- 
died by the side of men exactly as_ if 
that had been the order of nature from 
the beginning of the world; Heidelberg, 
Berlin (and probably Géttingen, too) have 
succumbed this year; Oxford and Cambridge 
are victories of an older date. In face of this 
Old World progress, one rmaay read in the last 
Harvard University Bulletin, from the records 
of the Corporation, ackuowledgments (three 
times) to Mrs. Henry Draper for 3833 given 
towards the expenses of the Observatory, and 
to Miss Catherine W. Bruce for $500 towards 
astronomical publications, and the following 
entry: ‘‘ The petition of Miss Marion Hamilton 
Carter, that she be allowed to take the gradu- 
ate course in psychology with Prof. James this 
year, was considered, and the Secretary was 
directed to say to Miss Carter that such a re 
quest cannot now be granted by the Univer 
sity.”’ 

The high marks scored by women in the re- 
cent Honors Examinations held at London Uni 
versity indicate the quality of intellectual work 
being done by English college women. Of the 
six B.A.’s who won a ‘first class’ in classics, 
five were women; of the four rated ‘first 
class *’ in French and in German, three were 
women, the *‘ inferior "’ sex also contributing 
four out of five post-graduate students bracket 
ed as ‘‘first class*’ in the Art, Theory, and 
History of Teaching. 

There still exists, notoriously, a very wick 
spread inequality between the salaries of men 
and women holding identical posts in our pub- 
lic schools. A special committee appointed 
more than a year ago in Baltimore to consider 
the regrading and equitable adjustment of the 
salaries of public-school teachers, has just made 
its report, and the most significant item in the 
proposed new schedule of pay is the equality in 
the salaries of male and female assistants in all 
grammar schools. 

Oberlin College has resolved to follow the 
fashion of Library Bulletins. Its first num 
ber, for the current month, is a ‘* Popular Bib 
liography of Sociology,’’ by John R. Com 
mons, Associate Professor of Political Econo- 
my. It can be had free on application to A.S 
Root, Librarian. Prof. Commons has aimed 
to ‘‘ furnish the general reader, especially the 
Christian minister and worker, a list of the 
best available books on important Sociological 
Each title is annotated. 

We have already mentioned part of the con 
tents of the January Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. It remains to call atten 
tion to the first instalment of a third and 
enlarged edition of this Library's important 
‘Chronological Index to Historical Fiction,’ 


problems. *’ 








including prose fiction, plays, and poems. The 
list embraces titles of works not owned by the 
Library, and these it wishes to procure. it 
appears that an extensive demand exists for 
the new edition, which is in charge of Mr 
James L. Whitney, as its predecessors were of 
Mr. Justin Winsor. 

Prof. William Morris Davis, of Harvard, is 
sues from the ‘*‘ Geographical Laboratory, De 
partment of Geology,’’ at Cambridge, Mass., 
a circular of great interest both to professional 
and to amateur photographers. In brief, he 
offers to examine, with a view to buying, land 
scape views as particularized, and indicates how 
to cater to his wants. The prints shouk! not 
be smaller than 5x8 inches. Cost of transpor 
tation is liberally provided for. Gifts, of 
course, will be welcomed. The circular will be 
sent to anybody, and ought to prove a great 
stimulus to scientific photography from nature, 
the aim being to accumulate material for the 
broadest illustration of the physical geography 
and geology of the United States 

It is a pleasure to greet the Bulletin of the 
State Library of New York for January, con 
taining the second comparative summary and 
index of State legislation all over the Union 
(for 1891). This remarkable contribution to 
coherent, scientific law-making was conceived 
by the ‘‘ ingenious *’ Mr. Melvil Dewey, as our 
forefathers would have dubbed him, and has 
been executed by his assistant, Mr. W. B 
Shaw. The Albany lawmakers, having access 
tothe MS. card catalogue from which this Bul 
letin is finally printed, have a temporary ad 
vantage which ought to be apparent in their 
work. 

The Rerwe Bleue of December 35—the last 
number of the \ear—published as usual its 
table of contents and of writers of the last s 
mester, and thus gave occasion to speak of the 
wide and varied excellence of both. Readers of 
the review feel this more or less consciously from 
week to week, but a backward look over a six 
months’ space brings it out ina wavy that is most 
striking. One might go very far before finding 
better criticism than here appears in the work 
of MM. Henry Bérenger and Edouard Rod; or 
more solid and weighty political and historical 
articles than those of M. Alfred Rambaud; o1 
pleasanter sketches of travel than M. Maurice 
Bouchor s:; or more abounding wit and fun than 
one gets from M. Alfred Capus and M. Ferdi- 
nand Vandeérem. Yet these are only half-a 
dozen of the hundred names before us, and not 
by any means the names that are most widely 


known. 


The city of Boston has in preparation a 
series of biographies of deceased members of its 
City Council, a task for which its Record Com 
missioners stood ready constituted. The plates 
have been finished for a chronological list of 
all the members, showing their entry into and 
term of service in either branch, and these have 
just been used as the first 116 pages of a ‘ List 
of Members of the City Councils of Boston, 
Roxbury, and Charlestown, 1822-1890,’ issued 
at the close of last year. The second part con- 
sists of the officers of government displayed for 
each vear. Indexes furnish a clue to the several 
divisions, and the dead are starred. The bulk 
of this great labor has fallen on Mr. W. H. 
Whi re, Chairman of the Commission. 
So far as Boston proper is concerned, 
the lists are, to the initiated, eloquent 
as mere names; but, also, any one may study 
the fixity of tenure, the rise by promotion, the 
changes in the nationality of the population. 
Beginning in 1822 with the father of Wendell 
Phillips, Boston has had 20 Mayors, of whom 
several have been members of Congress and 
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Governors of Massachusetts. Harrison Gray | 
Otis took office at the age.of 64, and held it for | 
three years; Jonathan Chapman at 33, the pre- | 
sent Mayor at 37, his predecessor at 60; but | 
the average has been 50. Josiah Quincy had | 
six annual terms, but no other Mayor has had | 
more than four, and ten have had but one; 

only three have been reélected after an interval. 

Only six were born out. of the State, and five of 

these were. New Englanders; the sixth was a 

native of Ireland brought young to Boston and 

educated in her common schools, It was not 

till 1868 that.a ‘‘dyed-in-the-wool ’’ Democrat 

was elected: Mayor. Three chairmen of.,the 

Board of Aldermen, as many presidents of 

the, Common. Council, were advanced to the 

mayoralty. In 1837, under Mayor Eliot, oc- 

curred the famous: Broad Street riot between 

the firemen and the despised Irish population; 

nine years later the Irish famine increased 

enormously the emigration, but.not till 1859 

does a distinctively Irish name appear in the 

list of the Common Council, where four, and 

perhaps five, make their début at. once—Do- 

herty, Mooney, McCarthy, Riley, and(?) Kelly. 

Hugh O’Brien, the future Mayor (1885-1888), 

became an Alderman in 1875—the: first, we 

guess, of his race, unless his colleague, James 

Power, who reached the Board in 1873, deserves 

the distinction. In 18990 we reckon in the city 

government three Irish Aldermen, and at least 

fifteen Irish Councilmen (out of 74), besides a 

Rosnosky, a Ratshesky, a Von L. Meyer, side 

by side with old Boston names like Lowell, 

Sprague, Parker, Brooks, Bryant, Talbot, 

Park—to mention no others. Through all 

these years there have been but six city clerks, 

a father and son having held the office for sixty 

consecutive years (1822-1852, 1852-1882). 


—A new edition of Gray’s poems might seem 
an impertinertce, but Dr. Bradshaw’s Aldine 
edition, ‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, 
English and Latin, edited with an Introduction, 
Life, Notes, and a Bibliography’ (London: 
Geo. Bell & Sons), claims greater accuracy in 
the text and fulness in the contents than any 
previous issue, and the claim is well supported. 
The corruption of Gray’s text is well known, 
and his poems are misprinted, both in his own 
works and in all anthologies; for example, not 
less than six errors in the ‘‘ Elegy ’’ alone are 
noted by the present editor as appearing in 
some one or other of such careful collections as 
Ward’s ‘English Poets’ and Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury.’ It was to be presumed, 
however, that Mr. Gosse’s late edition would 
be final; on the contrary, the present editor 
says that in it ‘‘the text of the poems is far 
from accurate’’; and also, while paying the 
compliment to Mr. Gosse of calling his bio- 
graphy ‘‘the most complete yet publish- 
éd,”’ he states that ‘‘it contains many inac- 
curacies.’’ ‘Those who recall our review of the 
Rev. E. C. Tovey’s interesting and valuable 
volume, “Gray and His Friends,’ will be pre- 
pared for some increase in the volume of the 
text. Dr. Bradshaw has made use of these ad- 
ditions, and it is fairly to be said that, in the 
present work, we have for the first time all of 
Gray’s verse in an exact text. He tells us, 
however, that ‘‘a great deal of Gray’s work 
still remains unedited,’’ despite the preface to 
Mr. Gosse’s edition. It consists of notes and 
essays in Gray’s commonplace books at Pem- 
broke College, and something also exists in 
manuscripts in the British Museum, where 
with the rest are some verses said by Cole to be 
by Gray. ‘These verses, which were discovered 
too late to be included among the doubtful 
poems, will be found in Dr. Bradshaw’s intro- 


’ 





duction, but all the other matter remains un-| 


published. . The editor’s notes are .very full, | 
and are especially interesting from the number | 
of parallel passages quoted, and various read- | 
ings, mostly from the original manuscripts. | 
It is not necessary to add that, for the student, 
this edition must supersede all others. 


—In the Revue Historique for January- 
February, Jules Flammermont renews the dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of Talleyrand’s 
memoirs. His especial object is to demolish the 
theory that the memoirs, in regular form, 
never existed, the supposed memoirs consisting, 
previous to . the. preparation of Bacourt’s 
‘*copy,’’ only of a mass of MS. in the shape 
of loose sheets written at odd times, during a 
long course of years, as the impulse to write 
seized their distinguished author. Against this 
view, the Revue writer cites Vitrolles, who 
says that Talleyrand read him long extracts, 
sixty or eighty pages at a time, from ‘‘ large 
blank-books.’’ This was in 1814, and Talley- 
rand’s object in preparing and privately pub- 
lishing the memoirs was to persuade the royal 
family that he had always been a friend of 
their cause. He hoped to use Vitrolles as a 
vehicle of communication. Now, the Duc de 
Broglie says he never received anything ex- 
cept Bacourt’s copy, and that the present 
family representatives of ‘Talleyrand never had 
any MSS. This being the case, what became 
of the ‘‘large-blank-books’’ ?) They were de- 
stroyed, M. Flammermont thinks, in order 
that the interpolations and suppressions which 
Bacourt made-at the request of the Duchess 
of Dino. might .not be discovered...We have 
not mentioned all the evidence, but Vitrolles’s 
testimony: is the most important. 


—In the Paris. Chronique des Arts of 
December 26, 1891, M, Adolphe Guillon, cor- 
respondent in Paris of the English Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, is of the 
opinion that a communication from ‘‘ T, B.’’ 
in the Nation of November 19 does injustice to 
Mr. Ruskin. ‘‘Il proteste,’’ says M. Guillon, 
‘*contre la doctrine de M. Ruskin, qui vou- 
drait qu’on ne touchat jamais & un ancien 
monument.’’ Thereupon, though heartily ap- 
proving most of what our correspondent says, 
he maintains that Mr. Ruskin does not ask to 
suffer old buildings to fall down without touch- 
ing them, but merely that they shall not be 
completely made over under the pretext of re- 
storing them. To show that this is the extent 
of Mr. Ruskin’s demand, he quotes several sen- 
tences from ‘‘ une note intitulée: ‘ Restaura- 
tion ou Destruction.’ ’’ M. Guillon seems to us 
to misapprehend both our correspondent and 
Mr. Ruskin. We do not understand the former 
to allow uncontrolled license to such ‘‘ restora- 
tion ’’ as means destruction and reconstruction, 
but to vindicate the replacement of a ruined 
stone which has lost its artistic value and its 
structural utility, by another which shall check 
dilapidation and shall at the same time, so far 
as archeology and art permit, serve the 
esthetic purposes of the former—and this, if 
need be, on the large scale. We find, however, 
the passages quoted from ‘‘a note’’ of Mr. 
Ruskin—in which, no .doubt, he urges con- 
servation of whatever there is to conserve—to 
be merely extracts from paragraph xix. of the 
‘*Lamp of Memory ’’ in the ‘Seven Lamps.’ 
But the same paragraph contains these much- 
quoted sentences: 

“Do not let us talk, then, of restoration. 


The thing is a Lie from beginning to end. You 
may make a model of a building as you oy | =) 
e 





have the ‘skeleton, with what advantage I 
neither, see nor care; but ;the old building .is 
destroyed, and that more totally and merci- 
lessly than if it had sunk into a heap of dust or 
‘melted into amass of clay. . . But, it is 
said, there may come a necessity for restora- 
tion! Granted. Look the necessity full in the 
face, and understand it on its ownterms. It 
is a necessity for destruction. Accept it as 
such, pull the building down, throw its stones 
into neglected corners, make ballast of them, 
or mortar, if you will; but do it honestly, and 
do not set up a Lie in their place.’”” — 

So when he allows us only to ‘‘bind it, to- 
gether with iron,’’ or to ‘‘stay it with tim- 
ber,’’ we can hardly be blamed, notwithstand- 
ing his explosive manner of speech, for taking 
him at his word. 


—Some years ago Dr. Gustav Wustmann, li- 
brarian of the city of Leipzig, delighted the 
lovers of literature by publishing, under the 
singular title ‘Als der Grossvater die Gross- 
mutter nahm,’ an equally singular book: a 
collection of old-fashioned songs, nursery 
rhymes, ballads, librettos, tales, which formed 
the stock of popular quotations in the Germany 
of two or three generations ago. Just now he 
has come forward again, and again (as was to 
be expected) in the part of laudator temporis 
acti. In a little volume, entitled ‘ Allerhand 
Sprachdummheiten’ (Leipzig: Grunow), he 
vents his wrath and indignation on what he 
calls the maltreatment and desecration of the 
German language by contemporary writers. 
He thinks that the German language never was 
in more imminent danger of complete degene- 
racy than now; that it is flooded with pro- 
vincialisms, permeated with official absurdi- 
ties, encumbered with foreign monstrosities ; 
and that, if the present tendency is allowed to 
goon unchecked, the classic language of the 
great eighteenth-century writers will soon sound 
like a foreign tongue toGermanears. The de- 
gree of exasperation felt by the writer may be 
imagined from the following astounding propo- 
sition: ‘‘ Take at random from the shop-win- 
dow of a bookseller a new. book written in 
German prose, no matter on what subject, no 
matter by whom composed—a professor, a 
teacher, an official, an architect, a musician, a 
manufacturer, a ‘leading’ author, a blue- 
stocking; open it where you will, and put your 
finger on any part of the page—within a circle 
of five centimetres diameter around the point 
of your finger you will find at least one gross 
grammatical blunder. That is what we have 
come to.’’ One may be disposed to doubt the 
wisdom of such exaggerated statements as 
these, one may be inclined to seein a large art 
of what Dr. Wustmann calls symptoms of lin- 
guistic decay nothing but a natural growth; 
but there is at least one point in which he will 
meet the approval of all thinking men, not 
only in Germany but everywhere, because it 
touches a question of international importance: 
the baneful influence of newspaper language 
upon the common speech, 


—One of the most amusing instances of the 
effects of slipshod newspaper style given by 
Dr. Wustmann is the change which the verb 
bedingen has undergone during the last forty 
years. Grimm’s Dictionary (1854) gives the 
following definitions: aushalten (vorbehalten), 
bestimmen, ausnehmen. Sanders (1860) adds 
to these: beschrdnken, von etwas abhdngig 
machen, erfordern. At present it is approved 
fashion to say: ‘‘ It is a fact that certain emo- 
tions bedingen (bring about) stammering,”’ 
‘‘This corset bedingt (insures) a well fitting 
dress,’’ ‘‘ With Lessing, critical insight be- 
dingte (influenced) his poetical produc- 





a corpse, and Pag model may have the 
of the old walls within it, as your cast might 


tion,’? ‘‘The tension of Laocoon’s mus- 
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cles wird bedingt (is explained) by bodily 
suffering,’’ ‘‘The growth of Berlin wurde 
bedingt (was made possible) through political 
events.’? in short, as Dr. Wustmann says, 
whenever a writer entertains a dim suspicion 
that two things have some connection with 
each other, without being able or inclined to 
define to himself or others the nature of this 
connection, he says: This thing bedingt that 
thing. In what order the two things are men- 
tioned—whether he says, Power bedingt heat, 
or Heat bedingt power—is a matter of abso- 
lute indifference to him. We hope Dr. Wust- 
mann’s little book will find many and careful 
readers. It cannot fail to further linguistic 
tact and literary refinement even in those who 
have no immediate interest in the subject with 
which it deals. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


History of the United States of America un- 
‘der the Constitution. By James Schouler. 
Vol. V. (1847-1861). Dodd, Mead & Co. 1891. 
In this volume, the fifth and concluding volume 
in his projected series, Mr. Schouler. covers 
that stirring period in .the political history of 
the country which extends from May, 1546, 
under the Administration of President Polk, to 
March, 1861, under the Administration of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. ; The author claims, and justly 
claims, to have been the first who has traced 
out, with ‘‘ historical painstaking,’’ and with 
‘* consecutive research,’’ the nexus of the events 
that fall upder the first era of our national ex, 
istence,, and to have thus bridged over the long 
intervening chasm which stretches from.the 
Revolution to the Civil War. It is a task 
which: has called for breadth of view, for luci- 
dity of treatment, and for condensation of style. 
Even those. who may .find themselves con- 
strained, at many points, to dissent from Mr. 
Schouler’s political prepossessions and from the 
color which they give to his narrative, will 
none the less be frank. to admit that he has 
brought to his magnum opus a commendable 
industry in the compilation of his materials, 
a rare talent for consecutive exposition, alarge 
share of that ‘‘ ignited logic ’’ which is skilled 
to fuse the most.intractable materials into lite- 
rary form, and a vivaeity of phrase which is 
never dull because iti sometimes errs on the side 
of excessive piquancy. 
. In the present volume he is called, like Pollio 
in the verse of Horace, to walk over the embers 
of civic feuds. that still glow beneath the ashes 
under which they are covered from sight; and 
it is hardly to be expected that any historian, 
however circumspect and wary, should be able 
to pick his way among these scoriz of the vol- 
canic period in our politics, without dashing 
his foot ever and anan against some.of the live 
coals which still hold their wonted fires. And 
Mr. Schouler takes no pains to.conceal the fact 
thatthe same set of ideas which seemed pleas- 
ing to him in the fluid forms of .a once current 
politics, do. but, seem still more pleasing to him 
now that those fluid forms have hardened into 
the rigid outlines of our ante-hel/wm. history. 
If.‘ history,’’ in.tbe familiar phrase of Free- 
man, ‘‘is past politics, and politics present his: 
tery,’’ it should not surprise us that the same 
projections of honest thought are found habi- 
tually to reappear in each. bi 
Mr. Schawer makes it abundantly clear that 
inthe great leading differentiations. of politi- 
eal .opinien among the people, of the, United 
States: before our civil war, thére is.one party, 
andonly one, which deserves his approbation 
asain higtorian.;. It is that party which, at any 
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given juncture, adhered tenaciously to the 
Constitution and its compromises, but sought, 
as far as practicable, with an opportunism born 
of the moment, to conciliate submission to 
law with the aspirations of humanity. Even 
when the organic law was at variance with the 
moral order of the world, he seems to think it 
was entitled to political respect, in the faith 
or hope that the ameliorations wrought in pub- 
lic opinion by the incidental discussion of this 
variance would eventually lend a stimulus to- 
wards changing the law, so far as it was in 
conflict with ‘* Divine injunction.’’ With this 
working hypothesis he finds it easy to demon- 
strate that the ‘‘ Conscience Whigs ’’ and the 
Republicans must be held to have rightly di- 
vided the word of truth and found the way of 
wisdom in each new emergency of our politics 
from 1846 to 1861, while the Democrats, the 
‘* Cotton Whigs,’’ and the Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists, for reasons peculiar to each, were evil 
continually. 

Mr. Schouler sees very clearly that the way of 
the political compromisers was always hard un- 
der the difficulties imposed on them by the 
presence and antagonism of two distinct social 
and economic systems in our civil polity. He 
sees, too, very clearly that the attempt to 
erect, on the unstable equilibrium created by 
these conflicting systems, any sentiment and 
standard of.constitutionalism which should be 
above and beyand the sentiments and stan- 
dards based on the moral law, was foredoomed 
to. failure. In the case, therefore, of the 
Democrats and.of the ** Cotton Whigs,” he is 
able to discern in every instance that their 
sense of ‘‘ constitutionalism’’: was to them a 
potent source of illusion? and that even when 
they supposed themselves to be yielding to the 
most exigent considerations of patriotic duty, 
they were only blinding their eyes to the eter- 
nal verities., With all his admiration for Hen- 
ry Clay, Mr. Schouler cannot forbear to re 
mark that ‘‘ this wonderful old shepherd of the 
people’’ was too much given to schemes for 
‘* log-rolling the moralities,’’ and that, in pur- 
suing a devious way ‘‘along the narrow path of 
national conciliation, *’ he was liable to stumble 
into the snares and pitfalls set by politicians of 
the baser sort, who were bent on political gain 
where he was bent on the public weal. But 
while Mr. Schouler is severe on Clay and Web- 
ster for ‘‘log-rolling the moralities,’* and for 
having a ‘‘ slippery grasp of moral differences, ** 
he is also severe on the impracticable virtue of 
the Garrisonian <Abglitionists, because they 
would not ‘*log-rell the moralities*’ at all, 
and because, in standing ‘‘ upon the high plat- 
form of moral assertion,’’ they stood too much 
aloof from the sphere of concrete politics. 
When Garrison refused with seorn to take part 
with slaveholders in a Boston course of lectures 
on slavery, it seems to Mr, Schouler that he 
acted ‘tas one who kept truth clear of the 
contamination of free discussion."’ Between 
the parties which were too ready to make com- 
promises, and the Garrisonian Abolitionists 
who would not compromise at all, Mr. Schouler 
finds, as we have already hinted, that the ria 
nyedia was chosen by the ‘* Conscience Whigs, ’’ 
and by the Republican party after the latter 
had organized itself for the exclusive purpose 
of preventing the spread of slavery over the 
free territory of the Union. 

Compromise, in matters outside of morals, is 
ef the very essence of politics. ‘‘ Republics,’’ 


says the author, ‘‘incline to temporize with 
preblemg which are found difficult to manage, 
and temporizing is the essence of all govern- 
ment which is carried on by popular assem- 


blies, 


The slavery question, because it was 
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a complex of moral and political forces, be 
came the permanent seed-plot of ever-germi 
nant and springing compromises in our civil 
annals. The problems grew so difficult and so 
numerous that the people were fatigued by 
them into the acceptance of any make-shift 
solution for the After 
the compromises of 1850, hollow as was the 
truce they effected, ‘‘ the country grew sick of 
the slavery question,’ says Mr. Schouler, *‘ and 
wished agitators at the devil. men, 
North and South, made the Constitution their 
fetish more than ever, and, like a prudent hus 
band who is yoked with an irritable spouse, 


pressing emergency. 


Good 


they forced themselves to love for the sake of 
quiet.’’ With the advent of Pierce, and even 
at a later date with the advent of Buchanan to 
the Presidency, the great mass of the pe ple, 
says Mr. Schouler, grew speedily responsive to 
* woartad 
of this moral agitation, and wished to change 
the subject."’ 


every prospect of peace, because they 


Mr 
found a natural reason for the existence af 


In so writing, Schouler might have 

the 
compromisers whom he condemns It might 
be supposed, too, that where a false oonstitu- 
tionalism was perpetually crying peace when 
there was no peace, he would have found some 
use for the austere prophets and restless agita 
tors who, in season and out of seasan, set their 
faces like flint against all compromises outside 
of the moral law. But he has a more optimistic 
view than this. He prefers to believe that the 
very compromises of the Constitution which, 
in the matter of slavery, 


generating a 


were perpetually 
constitutionalism that 
wrought to the confusion of Democrats and 
**Cotton Whigs,’’ served in the end to gene 
ate a the 
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which, in 
hands of the Republican party, 
very 


frue constitutionalism, 
became the 
of the nation. This ris 
medicatrixn, when used as a salve to mollify the 


vis medicatrie 


rulnus tnunedicadbile of the Republic, had work- 
ed like poison; but when used, in the natural 
selection of events, as a single specific against 
the extension of slavery, it wrought more 
potently and more efficaciously, Mr. Schouler 
thinks, than any affiliation with what he calls 
‘the mischievous agitators preached 
down the Union and its restraints."’ Mr. 
Schouler is quick to perceive and denounce the 
constitutionalism of those who undertook to 
serve two masters under the Fugitive-Slave 
Law of 18)—that is, to serve the State, which 
** Liberty bills,’’ and the Government 
of the United States, which passed a bill for 
the speediest possible recapture of runaway 
slaves, ‘* Massachusetts,’’ he says, ‘‘ would 
not tolerate the idea that any one holding an 
office of honor or emolument under her should 
earn the blood-money of slave-hunters.’’ Yet 
he records it as a homage justly due to the con 
stitutionalism of the Northern opponents of 
slavery-extension that ‘‘they never meant to 
meddle or interfere with slavery in its local 
domains, *’ 
this constitutionalism 


Ww ho 


passed 


Mr. Lincoln, we know, accepted 
in all its length and 
breadth; and, while professing, in his debates 
with Douglas, that he had ‘‘ no taste for catch- 
ing niggers,’’ he yet said that he yielded bis 
support to a fugitive-slave law ‘‘ because he 
did not understand that the Constitution which 
guaranteed that right could be supported with- 
out it.”’ 
simple. 

It is easy enough to see how the ‘‘ Cotton 
Whigs *’ could justify themselves in supporting 
the compromises of, the Constitution, even 
when some of its engagements seemed to im- 
pinge on the moral law, for they had a ‘“‘slip- 
pery grasp,’’ so Mr. Schouler holds, on moral 


This was constitutionalism pure and 
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differences; but it would have been interest- 
ing if he had explained how it was that the 
‘* Conscience Whigs ’’ could justify themselves 
in making concessions to slavery, on the sim- 
ple ground that slavery was entrenched be- 
hind the muniments of the Constitution. In so 
doing they joined hands with ‘‘Cotton Whigs ”’ 
in making the Constitution ‘‘a fetish,’’ as Mr. 
Schouler phrases it. This was the point of view 
which used to trouble Garrison when he was 
called to interpret the attitude even of ‘‘ Con- 
science Whigs’’ in the light of the ‘‘moralities, ’’ 
and we regret to say that this is a point of view 
which Mr. Schouler leaves out of sight, while 
strict to mark the iniquity of the men who had 
no conscience in the service of slavery. He 
even complains that Calhoun was bitterly un- 
just to the North onthis point. The complaint 
against Garrison is that, taking the people of 
the North at their word, and seeing no pros- 
pect of putting an end to slavery behind the 
defences of the Constitution, where ‘‘Con- 
science Whigs’’ joined hands with ‘Cotton 
Whigs ’’ in protecting it, he felt constrained to 
uphold the ‘‘moralities’’ with what Mr. 
Schouler calls ‘‘ his customary Catonian utter- 
ance, ‘ The Union must be destroyed.’ ”’ 


Without coming to any clarification of ideas 
under this head, where a clarification was 
greatly to be desiderated, the author inclines to 
believe that it was the Mexican war, with its 
exposure of a Southern ambition to preponde- 
rate in the Union, which gave to the moral agi- 
tation against slavery a greater force than any 
inspired by Garrison. What seemed to Garri- 
son a defect in the Republican attitude, be- 
cause it shuffled moral forces out of sight as 
against slavery in the States and under the 
Constitution, or at least masked those forces 
behind a simply defensive tactics against the 
extension of slavery, seems to Mr. Schouler a 
piece of good fortune for the country, however 
equivocal it may have been in strict ethics. 
For while this obscurer process of quasi-moral 
and quasi-political agitation was working in 
the medley and muddle of public opinion, the 
Union, he says, was unconsciously nearing the 
great crisis of our civil war, which was destined 
to ‘‘melt up infallibly all national preposses- 
sions on the subject of domestic systems of 
labor, and remit the [then] existing era to the 
irrevocable past.’’ It was at this point that the 
intense constitutionalism in which the country 
had been educated was turned into a coigne of 
vantage and tower of strength for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. The idea is not novel, but 
Mr. Schouler gives it a forcible expression in 
the following words: ‘‘ So admirable had been 
the general training and influence of our solid 
institutions, so deeply loyal and affectionate 
to the cause of national unity had become the 
great mass of our American people, that an 
unseen force bore the Constitution and the vast 
confederacy bravely and buoyantly through a 
strife which demolished violently the whole 
false fabric of race oppression that fifteen 
States had constructed society upon.’’ 

In pointing the moral of his long and in- 
teresting story, Mr. Schouler reminds his read- 
ers that the rebellion which came in 1861 to 
try the strength of the Union ‘‘had been 
ripening ever since slavery became a growing 
force in our Union, partaking of the national 
spirit of expansion.’’ The collision which com- 
promises had but temporarily postponed was, 
he sees, ‘‘ sooner or later inevitable,’’ but he 
thinks there was an opportunism in the date at 
which the crisis came, and in the mixed modes 
under which it emerged. It came when the 
force of compromise could go no further, 
and it came in a shape which gave to,,the 


, 





‘*moral agitators their share in the glory of 
results.’’ 

It is not until the reader clearly apprehends 
the point of view taken by the historian, in so 
completely subordinating the moral aspects of 
the anti-slavery agitation to the political, that 
he can understand why it is that Mr. Schouler 
practises a good degree of lenity towards com- 
promises when they were made by President 
Taylor, and looks with allowance on prudent 
ménagements when they emanated from 
Seward and Lincoln. He denounces the Whigs 
of the Old School as ‘‘ trimmers from instinct, ’’ 
who ‘‘ placed prudent limitations to the con- 
test they waged against slave extension and in- 
humanity ’’; but he applauds President Taylor 
for the prudence with which that chieftain 
headed off the Wilmot Proviso. The friends of 
Taylor avowed at the time that his whole policy 
for the admission of California into the Union, 
without waiting for an enabling act to be passed 
by Congress, was in its essence, as Crittenden 
phrased it, the sum and the substance as well as 
the foundation of all the other trimming policies 
devised at that juncture; because, in common 
with them all, it sought to avoid the Wilmot 
Proviso. Yet this policy commands the ap- 
proval of Mr. Schouler. The ‘‘defection’’ of 
Webster, in his ‘‘7th of March speech,’’ is 
roundly scored in the volume before us, but 
what seemed to many the ‘‘defection’’ of 
Seward, in his ‘‘ compromise speech ’’ of Janu- 
ary 12, 1861, on the eve of the Rebellion, seems 
to Mr. Schouler an eloquent plea made in the 
cause of ‘‘kindness and conciliation.’’ Yet 
Mr. Seward confessed in that speech that he 
was far from having suggested in it ‘‘ what 
would have been in harmony with cherished 
convictions of his own.’’ That is, he was will- 
ing to compromise. 

It is to be regretted that in giving expression 
to his contrasted judgments on the men and 
measures here passed in review, the author 
should have sometimes indulged in an objurga- 
tory tone which transcends the judicial sum- 
ming up of candid and impartial history, how- 
ever germane it may be to the dialect of con- 
temporary politics, in journals of a certain 
sort. The cause of truth does not gain by em- 
balming in Mr. Schouler’s historical amber the 
gad-flies of an obsolete political vituperation. 
In the case of a public functionary who has so 
many other sins to answer for, it seems hardly 
necessary that the finger of scorn should be 
three times pointed at Franklin Pierce in this 
narrative as the hero who fainted on the bat- 
tle-field of Churubusco, when nothing was 
proved by that historical syncope save that he 
was over-forward in rising from a sick-bed at 
the call of military duty. We are far from 
sharing in the admiration awarded to Lewis 
Cass by his latest biographer, but Mr. Schouler 
exceeds, we submit, the limits of dignified cri- 
ticism when, after putting that worthy ina 
pillory as the man who ‘‘truckled contempti- 
bly to slaveholders,’? who ‘‘ trained among 
Northern doughfaces,’? who was ‘‘always 
ready to turna popular penny with the South,”’ 
and who, ‘‘ not content to lick the dust,’’ some- 
times ‘‘rolled over and over in it,’’ to do 
obeisance to the Slave Power, he continues to 
pelt his hapless quarry with the epithets 
of ‘‘ doughty,’’ ‘‘ blinking,’’ ‘‘ tremulous,’’ 
‘*somnolent,’’ etc., ete. Such acrimony of 
style defeats the ends of just condemnation. 

The proof-reading of the volume leaves room 
for correction. ‘‘Soubriquet’’ does duty for 
sobriquet, and ‘‘pronunciamento’’ for pro- 
nunciamiento, ‘‘ Paixham guns’’ is written 
instead of Paixhan guns. Gen. Cadwalader is 
treated to a superfluous ‘‘1’’ in his name. 





Nicholas P. Trist, Polk’s roving diplomatist, is 
once styled Nicholas B. Trist. William B. 
Preston of Virginia, President Taylor’s Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is assigned to South Caro- 
lina. Humphrey Marshall of Kentucky is 
classified in 1855 as a ‘‘ Democrat and Know- 
nothing.’’ We believe that at that time he was 
an ‘‘Old Line Whig’’ and Knownothing. It 
was not until a later date that he was gradu- 
ated as a ‘‘ Breckinridge Democrat.’’ The re- 
ference to ‘‘Schmucker’s Chase ’’ should of 
course be to Schuckers’s ‘ Chase,’ etc., etc. 








On the Border with Crook. By Capt. John G. 
Bourke, Third Cavalry, U. 8S. A. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.. 1891. 

Tus handsomely illustrated volume of 491 
pages is devoted to a purpose which does Capt. 
Bourke great credit. An ardent admirer of 
the late Gen. Crook, under whose orders he 
served in the Southwest, he has in these pages 
reared to the memory of that distinguished sol- 
dier (equally distinguished by his private cha- 
racter) a monument of respect and of gratitude 
which could neither be better deserved nor 
more ably framed. Capt. Bourke accompanied 
Crook through most of that general’s career in 
the West, and his statements acquire the great- 
er value since in most instances he speaks as 
an eye-witness of the events which he relates. 
Many of these events are depicted with a vividi- 
ty and freshness quite in accordance with the 
author’s former publications. He takes us 
from New Mexico to Arizona, thence to the 
Platte. From the Apaches and Moquis we are 
led among the Sioux and the Shoshones; finally 
to the Apaches again in Sonora and Chihuahua, 
on Crook’s remarkable ‘‘armed peace-mis- 
sion’’ intothe Sierra Madre. Along with all 
this we find numberless personal reminiscences, 
with kindly mention of men who have served 
well in the army or who have otherwise made 
themselves prominent. We also find descrip- 
tions of local scenes and customs, and especial- 
ly much in relation to the Indian tribes among 
which Gen. Crook had to command, to watch, 
and to fight—an armed peace-maker, and, at 
the same time, from the impulses of his gene- 
rous and humane nature, an educator for the 
savage. It cannot be denied that the ‘‘ Indian 
policy ’’? pursued by Crook was one of the most 
beneficial ever adopted in this country towards 
the aborigines, and it is only to be regretted 
that he was not always allowed to carry it out 
for a sufficient length of time. Capt. Bourke, 
very naturally, also tries to relieve the regu- 
lar army of many a reproach brought against 
it by outsiders, and especially by such as have 
never found themselves in the trying positions 
in which our soldiers (and chiefly the officers) 
are often placed. He is usually successful, but 
his zeal in that direction also leads him gravely 
astray. 

The marked defect of his book is the same 
which appears so glaringly in the ‘ Apache 
Campaign’ published by him a few years ago. 
In his desire to be the champion of the Army 
of the United States, he becomes too much of a 
champion of the Apache. There is an honor- 
able feeling at the bottom of this extreme—the 
feeling of respect towards a foe who has de- 
fended well, or at least tenaciously, his range, 
and who has at last been subdued. But gene- 
rosity should not entail injustice to others. 
The Apaches are not, and have not been, inno- 
cent sufferers, except in a few instances, and 
it is unjust, unhistorical, and untrue to place 
the blame for the devastations committed by 
the Apaches on the Spanish régime. If Capt. 
Bourke would study the Spanish history of the 
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Southwest thoroughly, and not merely consult 


an occasional source at random for the sake of | 
‘« points,’’ he would understand the insuperable | 


difficulties of living at peace with that tribe, 
under which the Spaniards labored from the 
very beginning of their colonizing efforts. He 
also misconceives the nature of the Apache, his 
true tribal relations. 

The Apache was only a detached fragment 
of the southwestern Tinneh stock; his bands 
only outlying hordes,more or less original out- 
casts, of their mother-tribe, the Navajos, with 
whom they nearly always were at war. Their 


entire subsistence was derived from plunder,, 


murder, and rapine, and that before the Span- 
ish entered the North American Southwest. 
After the first colony had been planted 
upon New Mexican soil, the Apaches showed 
an inclination to live at peace with the whites, 
but on one condition, namely, that they should 
be free to prey upon the Pueblo Indians,as had 
been their custom from time immemorial. 
This the Spaniards could not consent to; and 
hence the constant warfare which has deso- 
lated the Southwest until the United States, 
with ample power and ample means at their 
disposal, succeeded in subduing the unruly 
savage. There isnot the slightest doubt that 
during the nearly three centuries of warfare 
between the Spaniards and the Apaches, the 
former committed many wrongs; but then, 
exasperation may be pleaded as well for the 
Spaniard as for the settlers of any part of 
English America. 

Captain Bourke is careful not to touch upon 
pages of the modern history of Arizona and New 
Mexico which find a worthy place by the side 
of his quotations regarding Spanish cruelties, 
His version of the Arivaypa massacre omits a 
very essential point. It is true that womenand 
children were the majority of sufferers, but it 
should also be stated that the Papages had been 
cruelly worried for a long time previous by the 
Apaches, and that they were anxious to take 
some terrible revenge. That revenge acciden- 
tally fell upon non-combatants, but only acci- 
dentally, and not intentionally. Captain 
Bourke is careful, again, in his book not to 
mention such as the ‘ Pinole 
treaties,’’ the killing of Mangas Coloradas, and 
the attempt to seize Chis (Cachise) undertaken 
by an officer of the United States Army. He 
lays all the blame of Apache hostilities upon 
the Spaniards. Only ignorance of well-estab- 
lished historical facts can excuse this injustice 
on his part. 

We have now indicated the weak side of 
Capt. Bourke’s otherwise very interesting and, 
for contemporaneous history, valuable book. 
The weak points cover but a few pages, com- 
paratively speaking. The remainder is, as al- 
ready stated, an interesting sketch of the life of 
a good man, written by one who was associated 
with his labors for some time and often under 
very trying circumstances. Fora knowledge 
of life in the Southwest, too, the book is a valu- 
able contribution. 
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Jerusalem, the Holy City; Its History and 
Hope. By Mrs. Oliphant. With wood-en- 
gravings from drawings by Hamilton Aidé 
and photographs by F. M. Good. Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT has often before now abused 





the confidence of a generous public, but she has | 


never heretofore done anything so unworthy 
of herself as is her latest book. For the critical 
study of the Bible and for its results, she 
has an unqualified contempt, and has not al- 


lowed them to affect her rhetorical improvi- | 
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, 


sation in the least degree. ‘‘ I have no claim,’ 
she says, ‘‘ to set myself forth as one who has 
any authority in these matters, but I may say 
on my own part, what every individual has a 
right to say, that to transfer my faith and con 
fidence from the writers of the Old Testament 
to the Herrn Wellhausen, Kuenen, ete., would 
to me the wildest insanity. Moses 
and Samuel I know, but who are these?"’ 
It is not to be expected that a lady who enjoys 


seem 


a personal acquaintance with Moses and Samuel 
should care much for modern scholars; but if 
there is any further excuse for her ill opinion of 
these, it is that it is based, apparently, upon an 
almost exclusive acquaintance, however mode 
rate, with Renan. What she says of his spirit 
ual incapacity is true, but she has no right to 
impute it to the whole company of scholars. 
The most presumptuous of them does not pre 
sume so much as she in her assertion that 
the Old Testament 
varnished 


in 
stories we have ** the un- 
of the of Abraham 
and David and other heroes of antiquity. Such 


record "’ lives 
catering to ignorance and prejudice is very piti 
ful in a woman who need not strain beyond her 
sphere to win an honorable fame 

‘* Let them 
not lose ten tickings of their watch on this un- 
profitable writing.*’ 


The erudite are warned away: 


But the unlearned people 
could go further and fare better. This hasty 
paraphrase is of the ** sort that 
For interest and at 
traction it does not compare with the semi 
and immensely 
Dean Stanley, covering the Old Testament and 
Maccabean parts. 


easy writing *’ 
‘*makes hard reading.” 
critical picturesque pages of 
In the first chapters the au 
thor has imposed no restraint upon her intolera 
ble ditfusiveness. It was 
evident that, 
Frenchman's family, ‘* this must be stopped,” 


David has 142 pages 
like the sudden increase of the 
and consequently we have 100 pages for the 
prophets and 139 pages for Jesus. Renan could 
hardly show less incapacity than this for spiritu- 
alappreciation of relative values. The upshot of 
the whole matter would appear to be that, if 
criticism is to be absolutely discarded, there is 
no occasion for such books as this. The style is 
no improvement on that of the Scriptures, and 
the windy paraphrase and expansion of their 
simplicity and homely beauty find us often 


| 





wondering why a gifted woman should have 


taken so much trouble to rewrite what is writ 
ten so perfectly. Few, if any, of the critics 


have done the Bible worse irreverence 


John Winthrop f America.”} 
By Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. 
THE 


[‘*Makers o 


limo, pp. 2. 


list 


of persons to be portraved in this 


series contains several to whose right in it ex 
ception will be taken, but no one will dispute 
the claim of John Winthrep te a prominent 
place. Gov. Bradford, in Plymouth his 


only rival, and that 


fluence upon later 


times 


of his wealth in England, he 


earnest, 


and position 
the 
We 
1@ appeared in any subsequent 
prominent 


was the best type of devout, vet 
ly that 


generation 


} Ny ee € + } . , «#> 
ractical Puritan feel instinctive 


ould have been a man, in full 


h successive development of 


write even 





nthrop’s life, apropos of 

pious care of Robert C 

I » volumes of the Life of his 

great ancestor, has furnished us with a well 
nigh complete record. This sketch is merely a 
recasting of old materials, giving also some de- 








~ 
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~ 
. 
sirable information as to the surroundings of 
the central figure. Unlike the previous volume 
Francis Higgit 


covers a subject on which retr 


on the Rev this volume 


ison 
enchment 
and the «x 


condensation are to be studied m 


piler has certainly done his work 





with good 
judgment. 

We cannot refrain from criticising the plan 
which selects Winthrop, Higginson, and Cot 
ton Mather as the thre makers '* for Massa 
chusetts If Increase Mather had been se 
lected instead of his preposterous son, we 
should gladly assent But among ‘* makers 
we should certainly prefer to see Shirley for 
colonial times, Hancock and t two Adamses 
for Revolutionary times, and Josiah Quiney 
the great Maver, for later times Hloweve 
‘* Makers "* is a cat tinh plas and need not 
be too closely examined \ the names on the 
publisher's list are wort isidera aral 
the series will doubtless furnish sound instrue 
tion to readers evervw here 
The Theory of Cr t By H rv Dw Th TN4 

Macleod Vol. Hl Pa i} I uANS 

Green & Co ISv) 

IN some respects this portion of Mr. Ma «i's 
book shows no impr ver t  t ~~ W 
have preceded it Ther st ~ kless 
abuse of all other writers w ve presumed 
to enter this fleld, the san furious denuncia 
tion of views adva la 1 years a 
and now utterly witl fl ‘ r ent y 
forgotten, tl san at i { pet 
tien These faults, t ‘ ss excusnble be 
cause in almost all that is s 1 s nelu 
sions the author has 4 lbw Mr 
Bagel t. whose w qt ‘ t < For 
a clear idea of tl \ pment leposit 
banking, of the pa aved bw the Bank of 
England in the fina ‘ story of that cour 
trv. f the tUSe'sS tea Ss, a the px ey, 
forced by experien t nanagers of 
the Bank, to be adopted lealing with pa 
hics, we sl ir I bard Street 
rather than ‘ The Theory Credit 

Yet those who a int st n following 
the progress of fina al tl in its histori 

al development will find a eat deal that is 
valuable in this book, if will be at the 
pains to separate it f tl sses of scan 
rreleva atte in which it is 

The substance f most of the 

ecting banking in England general 

us of those relating particularly to 

of England, Seotland, and Ireland, 

and is for the st part intelligently 
summarized. The details of the great panics 
for a century past, tl causes, progress, and 
termination, are stated so as to exhibit effec 
tively the disastrous working of false theories 
|} and the beneficial effects of those which are 


} sound 


It 


review thes: 


is impossibl 


not to 
incidents 


be impressed, 
as we With the wonder 
ful advances made in monetary science during 
this period, although, so far as our own coun 
try is concerned, our legislators have not dis 
Nor are 
we disposed to disagree with Mr. Macleod, ex 


played great proficiency in the art 


cept as to tone and manner of expression, in 
his animadversions upon the wisdom of Par 
liament the of 1844, under 
which the Bank has failed three times, while 


in retaining act 
compelled to keep £10,000,000 in gold in its 
vaults which it was unable to touch. 

In one respect, we think that Mr. Macleod 
has added to the principles that should govern 
the Bank in dealing with a financial panic 
He points out, in describing the crisis of 1890, 
that raising the rate of discount is too slow a 
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remedy for sudden emergencies, and that if 
Mr. Lidderdale had waited for Barings to fail, 

with their £21,000,000 of liabilities, the Bank 
could not have withstood the strain that would 
have come upon it. But by borrowing £5,- 
000,000 gold on the Continent, it put itself in 
so strong a position that apprehension was 
allayed before it had time to become uncon- 
trollable, while at the same time the other 
banks of the United Kingdom were called 
upon to join in subscribing for a guarantee 
fund. From this Mr. Macleod deduces the 
conclusion that, with its present limitations on 
issue, it may happen that the Bank may en- 
counter danger in applying the ordinarily safe 
rule of raising the rate of discount, as too 
great a rise might aggravate the panic and 
bring on a run for notes and gold. He also 
argues that hereafter it should be the rule in 
serious emergencies for all the banks to com- 
bine. These conclusions seem unexceptiona- 
ble, and mark a distinct advance in the evo- 
lution of banking; not only a change from 
remedial to preventive treatment, but also a 
broadening to an international basis. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to go so far as to main- 
tain, as Mr. Macleod does, that there should be 
no restriction whatever on the power of the 
Bank to issue notes. He has abundantly 
shown that such a power is liable to dangerous 
abuse. 





Short Studies in Literature. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1891. 


Mr. Masie in his preface expresses a hope that 
this volume of essays may prove ‘‘a book of 
insight, rather than a contribution to the 
large and invaluable mass of books of literary 
scholarship.’’ He appears to mean by this that 
he deals with literature in general, rather 
than with particular authors, and uses the 
latter purely for purposes of illustration. The 
ideas which he brings forward make no pre- 
tence of originality. He treats of material and 
form, of race and personality, of nature and the 
spirit of the age, of naturalism, classicism, and 
romanticism, of the epic, the drama, and the 
lyric, of criticism and the novel, and of the 
interaction of one nation upon another in the 
world’s literature. He thus passes in review 
the whole historic field of literary form, and 
examines the watchwords of all critical schools. 
In general, his presentation is just, his illustra- 
tions sufficiently apt, and his own remarks 
show both a tolerant and progressive spirit. 
As an introduction to the general ideas which 
are involved in the knowledge of literature 
and the critical appreciation of it, his work 
could hardly be bettered. It is a first-book 
for the more reflective class of readers. He 
succeeds in the rather difficult task of attempt- 
ing to throw into a popular and easily appre- 


hended shape notions which for their full 
understanding require large knowledge, but 
which nevertheless are useful as guides, even 
in crude form, from the start. Perhaps those 
chapters which deal with the history of the 
poetry of nature, and which define the epic as 
a form of popular poetry created by the 
imagination and life of a race, have higher 
usefulness, owing to their greater definiteness; 
but even in the more abstruse portions relating 
to form and spirit, what he has to say is dis- 
tinctly suggestive, and should prove valuable. 





Personal Recollections of the War of the Re- 
bellion. Addresses delivered before the New 
York Commandery of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States, 1883-1891. Edited by 
James Grant Wilson and Titus Munson Coan, 
M.D. Published by the Commandery. 

THE danger in editing these volumes is that 
stale or trifling matter be admitted. The 
typical papers which contain the authentic per- 
sonal recollections of officers who served in the 
civil war cannot be too highly estimated. In 
the present volume, the paper on Gettysburg, 
by Col. Rafferty ; the Red River Dam, by Gen. 
J. G. Wilson; the Sassacus and the Albemarle, 
by Dr. Edgar Holden; and the Mortar Flotilla 
in the Mississippi, by Lieut. Brown, are ail of the 
highest order in value, and the stories are well 
told. The paper by Gen. Swayne on the Frui- 
tion of the Ordinance of 1787, though not im- 
mediately connected with the war history, is 
an able résumé of the history of the great 
Act of Congress which was at the foundation 
of the free-State policy whose ultimate fruition 
was the abolition of slavery at the close of the 
great convulsion. Gen. Burnett’s two papers 
on the trial of President Lincoln’s assassins 
preserve important facts as seen from the in- 
side by a responsible officer of the Judge Ad- 
vocate’s department. Several of the obituary 
addresses must be regarded as excerpts already 
published elsewhere; and interesting as they 
are, it is questionable whether the rigid rule of 
admitting to these volumes nothing but original 
matter first read before the Commandery 
ought to be relaxed. 

The volume is a handsome octavo of 400 pages, 
in the bright blue and gold, with the cross of 
the Legion on the cover, which the Ohio Com- 
mandery first adopted. It would be well if all 
the Loyal Legion publications should be put in 
this uniform, as they are the papers of one so- 
ciety, and the necessary distinction of com- 
manderies could be indicated in the titles. 
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A new classic is unexpectedly added to litera- 
ture in the publication of this book. The lec- 
tures, twelve in number, were delivered in 
London in 1838. One of the lecturer’s 
took complete notes of the course, with the ex- 
ception of one lecture, and these are now pub 
lished for the first time, after careful editing 
and abundant annotation by Professor J. Reay 
Greene. The style isas unmistakably Carlyle 


hearers 


as the sentiment, and the field covered is the | 


whole course of literature from Homer to 
Goethe. In manner the lectures reca!! those on 
‘* Heroes,” delivered two years later, and the 
inimitable Edinburgh address. 
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The ninth edition cited 2,600 cases, and 


| the tenthabout 1,900 have been added, embrace 


ing all the more important cases from the 


| Federal, the State, and the English Courts. 
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Dr. Moses Corr Ty.er to the author: ‘I believe 
that your method and tone in the book are just 
right, and that your work, when laid before the 
public in its entirety, will be to all students of our 
history a convincing proof of the greatness and pa 
triotism of Patrick Henry, and will be an imperisha- 
ble monument to his memory."’ 
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to the present, forming a new volume in the Univer 
sity Extension Manuals. 





*,* Sold by all bookse ers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


IN PREPARATION: 
THE STUDY OF CASES. 


A course of | 


instruction in Reading and Stating Reported | 


Cases, Comparing Head Notes and Briefs, Criti 
cising and Comparing Authorities and Compil 
ing Digests. By EvGene Wampavan, Professor 
in the Law Department of the State University 
of Iowa. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Law 
Sheep, $3.50 net. 


COMMENTARIES ON SALES. By 
JEREMIAH TRAVIS. 2 vols. Svo. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FORUM, 


February, 1892. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME Xil 
Perils of Our National Elections 

Ex-Senator GrorGse F. Eowunps, 

The Choice of Presidential Electors 


Hon. Epwarp J. PHe.ps 
Great Problems of Commercial Develop- 
ment: 
The Nicaragua ¢ ul and Commerce 
Hon. WaRNER MILLER 


The Nicaragua Canal: Its Political Aspects 
Capt. W. L. Merry Cate President San Fran 
cisco Chamber of Commerce 
Our Lake ( le i Ways to the Sea 
Senator C. K. Davis (of Minnesota) 


A Great Domain by Irrigation, 


Gov. JonNn N. Irnwry cof Arizona 


Scientific Experiments in Philanthropy. 


Prof. Francis G. Pearnopy 


A Year of General Booth’: Work 
Dr. ALBERT SHaw 
% 4 F *] 
Hon Jons Jay Kyox 
Is Our Military Training Adequate? 


Col. CHaries W. Laayep (of the West Point 
Military Academy) 
A Year's Literary Production 
: Hamitton W. Mase 


¥ Tost? sha Ti 
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Suppressi nor Lotteries by f 


IWa}#hion. 


Horace WHITE 
50 cts. a copy. The F Forum, N. Y. $5 a year. 
ubsecription to fore’ 


Foreign Books. § riodicals, Touchaks fakt 


Authors. 66 OT ap- 
Canal Sclors aor, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Story of the Glittering 
Plain. 


Which been 
Living Men, er the 


Land of 


Acre of the Undving 


has also called the 


Written by Wituiam Morris Anew and cheaper 





edition, reset in modern type. 12 Clot 
Gilttop. Price, $1.50. Only avery few copies 
of the fac-simile edition remain unsold 
‘We would bid all me n that are goaxi and s 

and all women that are loving and fair. to read this 


‘Story of the Land of the ‘alitt 


dependent 
Pastels of Men. 


SECOND SERIES 
Translated by Miss W 
Containing: L., Maurice Olivic Il, A Gambler 
Ill., Another Gambler; IV., Jacques Mola \ 
A Lowly One; VL, Corse t 


}> 
eri rh 





jes at + 
with first series. Pree, $1.00 
“Interesting to all students of mod Freech 
literature.’ Literary W 
Wells of English. 
By Isaac Basserr Croats 1 


top. Price, $1.50 


evi . Ww of the n ers t 
A review of the w« the minor wt ( 











rd of the 16th 117 ‘ % Ww ‘ 
nts upon their ie pon sh Litera 
It is written with int ar ‘ an sua 
knowledge of the subjec 
| Lyrics and Sonnets From R Love Ry 
Pau Bourke Marston. Fuite . biograpt 
cal sketch, by Louise Chandk Mou 12 
Cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.50 
A limited editior These } < wer posed 
during the last Chree vears < 








‘The Graduate. 


A study in 


a well : 
DITH With an int 


The eee Comedians: 


coRG@E Ment 





tory 1 » on Ferdinand 
Lassalle by Cleme s ‘ ; ( Pop 
lar edition Price, $1.50. 12m Cloth. Ur 
Price, $2.00 
vas than is his 
al straight 
nN = Lisie V 





A periodical for the disseminatior 
of importance t 


f information 
raduates and others interested in 


the history and on ywress of 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Subscription $1 per annum. The current number 


contains Notes concerning the doings of Harvard 


| Graduates East and West, Obituary Notices, and 





accounts of what has been going on in college, in 


cluding the Harvard-Yale Debate and the ‘* Dickey 


affair Under the latter head are given press com 
ments from Atlanta, Boston, New York, Provi 
dence, St. Paul, and Springfic ld papers 
Address the Pubhsher, 
Station A, Bostox, Mass 
4 ITERARY 
The Best. Litt 


yublished. Only One Dol- 

ra year, with member 
ship in Readers’ Union Li 
brary Association, and 300- 
page Catalogue, saving 30 
per cent. on all books pur- 
chased. Sample copies ten 
cents. 


Reapers’ Union Pus. Co., 
Lansing, Mich 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 


To m«et the demand of the American pune for some 
rs | and -ditious means of reaching the shores of 
the MEDIT NEAN during the FALL and WINTER 
months by steamers of the same standard of speed, 

service, and cuisine that marks 
the Ex service of the NO DEUTSCHER LLOYD 
8. 8. CO. between New York, Southamp' and Bre- 
men, this Company have decided to despatch two of 
thet ENOL ITAL? ress steamers from NEW YORE 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and Waena of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 Ny wer have been designated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW YOR for GIB 
RALTAR and “GENOA at lar 


at regular interv: 
FU: March 12, ay| 16. 
WEAR 1 Feb. 7,4 April 2 abe 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 
press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY aad es shores of the 
cadieernaame by this route d the Falland Win 
ter mon vraenous braving the brthern: letitades of 
the ATLA C, without crossing the Channel, and 

tedio road vel. 


us tra’ 

From GENOA Ta traveller can proceed to CANNES, 

ny aan REM MENTONE, MONTE 9 or 

r health "Neaaes on the RIVIERA and to aD 

bolts in in ITALY, in acomparatively short — by yall 
vellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA. J 


IL STEAMERS that 
to the EAST, INDIA, OHINA and A 
Goncrtant is offered the W ter 80. cea te ITALY 
oe Southern France to return to AMERICA by the 
route in the early Spring from GENOA. thus en- 
tirely avsteine 6 the rigorous c of Northern lat'- 
tudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
WHITING’S MUSIC COURSE. 


Common ape Be Readers, 5 mamsbers each 25 cents; 
High Schoo! R+ aders, 54, 75, and 96 cents. 
The Supervisor of Music, ‘Public Schools of Indiana- 
lis, Ind., writes: “I have studied them over and 
over again, They are by far the finest set of Music 
Readers ever publi-hed.” 

The Charts are now ready, and are as good as the 
readers. Chart I., $6.00; Chart II. 8300. Minia’ure 
— sent free to any oue wishing to examine the 
series 


D. C. HeatTH & Co., 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A MANUAL 


OF CONGRESSIONAL PRACTICE. 
THE U. 8S. RED BOOK, 
By T, H. uckes (Superintendent Document Room, H. 
of R.). An outline of the Le-islative and Parlla- 
mentary Proceedings, or review of daily practice in 
the Senate and House, showing in minute detail the 
methods of legislative work, with all the various 
forms used, In facsimile. Highly indorsed by Mem- 
bers and Senators, 
Royal yh 3u8 e pages. re red roan binding, © $3. - 
ubli-h LOW one 
1424 and 1a2e F F Street, ~ A&R ‘D. Cc. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 
Address Box 462. Concord, Mass. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of a and scarce magazines, etc.. for 
sale by ILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St.. N. ¥. 























The Nation. 
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| WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Announcements of Adelbert College, Medical Col- 
lege, the (new) 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


and the 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


to be opened September, 1892, are ready. 
CHARLES F. THWING, Piesi ent. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25, 1892. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1891: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 

ary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891...... €3,862,687 97 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
Me WM ic ccccccesccuccssccoses + 1,804,177 87 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The ation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers, It is taken by reading- 
clubs and lite,ary associations in a 
large number of places and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
ro per cent. on 8 insertions, 121¢ per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent, on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent, on 52 insertions, 

The Jaton is} sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





Total Marine Premiums.,.........++..+. $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 31st December, 1891........... €3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
POTION. ......e0eseeeeee+- O1,836,325 11 
Returns of Pre- mat en 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... %784,790 57 


The Comnpany has the following assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


@atimated At........ccceerevcccececees 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank......... eccccccccecee eeece 193,895 88 


AMOUNE, ..cccccccccccvcsccccccccccccess $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1891, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, George L. Nichols, 


William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H. Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Geo. W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C.de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’nce Turnure, Leand’r N.Lovell, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


UARANTEED! 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Bearing Liberal Interest. We guarantee 
both principal and interest. Loans made on produc- 
tive real estare Epes f increasing in value on a conser- 
vative basis. and only after personal Pan arena tA 
us. Interest payable in New York Excha 
invite corres - sence. Very highest re ana 
PUGET SOUND A TRUST 4 AND BANKING 
COMPANY, (Paid Up Capita’, $125,000, -) 

New Whatcom, Washington. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, ry! and recent. Correspondence 
solicited. RorfreE & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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‘The Library of American Literature == 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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